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MAINE’S POLITICAL EARTHQUAKE 


UST AS an earthquake may foretell the coming of a 
J sweeping tidal wave, the political upheaval in Maine last 

week is taken by many keen watchers of political omens 
to foreshadow a: great Democratic advance on November 8. 
“Maine’s returns:are so sensational 
in character as to make their inter- 
pretation impossible on any basis 
other than as a portent of Republi- 
can disaster,” admits the Republican 
Boston Transcript, which is familiar 
with political conditions in Maine. 
Local issues may have played their 
part in the vote for governor and 
the legislature, it believes, but in 
choosing two Democratic Congress- 
men out of four “they have over- 
whelmed the national ticket by ma- 
jorities nearly as decisive and much 
more surprizing, for totally different 
reasons.” Even the two Republican 
Congressmen elected, we read, are 
threatened with contests by the 
Democratic candidates, and Maine 
will send a Democrat to the Senate 
for the first time since 1853. Another 
Republican paper, the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph, admits *frankly 
that the Republican chance of suc- 
cess in November is “ only a fighting 
chance—with the odds in favo” of the 
enemy.” And what the Republican 
press are thus half admitting, the 
Democratic and Independent papers 
proclaim openly. From 10,000 to 
20,000 Republican voters in Maine 
must have flocked into the Demo- 
cratic camp to give Colonel Plaisted 
his majority of 9,114, estimates the 
Hartford Jimes (Dem.); and, asks 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.), “if Maine can thus be 
swept away, what State is safe? The same causes that led to 
the Maine defeat are at work against the Republicans in New 
York and New Jersey, in Indiana and Ohio.” The Republican 


in the legislature: 


of the State.” 


MAINE’S NEW DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR. 


Col. Frederick W. Plaisted, son of Maine’s last Democratic 
Governor who was elected in 1880. 
‘*Boys, we have got to make good. We 
must all work together to make good to the people of Maine. 
Don’t make any promises to any one, don’t tie yourselves up, 
but keep free, so that we can all act together in the interest 


party has lost public confidence, its machinery is going to pieces, 
and it is hopelessly divided into hostile camps, thinks the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger (Ind.) ; while the New York Times (Ind.) be- 
lieves that “its very existence is menaced.” It is like the 
famous “ one-hoss shay,” observes the Atlanta Journal (Dem.) : 


“Tt has been oiled and bolstered, it has been repaired 
by splicing on several Democratic 
planks, but the old machine is on its 
last journey. The people have out- 
grown it, and now it is just about 
ready to drop to pieces and be carried 
to the junk-pile.” 


In Connecticut and New Jersey 
the nominations of Judge Baldwin 
and Woodrow Wilson to head the 
Democratic tickets is expected by 
many to draw these States back into 
the Democratic column, and _ the 
party seems heartened to such efforts 
as it has not made in many. years. 
The New York World (Dem.) says 
of the Maine result: 


“ This is the most tremendous polit- 
ical upheaval that has taken place in 
any distinctively New England State 
since Abraham Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for President. It foreshadows 
overwhelming Republican disaster 
throughout the country on Novem- 
ber 8. 

“Tf the Republicans can not hold 
Maine, what can they do in Ohio? 
What can they do in Indiana? What 
can they do in New York? What 
can they do in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut? What can they do in any 
State where there is a strong, ag- 
gressive Democratic party ?” 


The insurgent Republican press 
attribute the sad state of their party 
to the refusal of the leaders to rally 
to the insurgent banner. In Maine 
the Republican organization was of 
the old-time order, and “its reac- 
tionary ticket and program were repudiated ‘by the voters,” 
remarks the insurgent New York Press (Rep.). In other 
States, where the leaders are progressive, no such result 
need follow—‘* that is why the party has lost Maine and has 


He said to his followers 
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THE BELL WETHER. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


WHY THE 


done as much as it could to lose Massachusetts and Ohio; 
that is why the prospect of Republican success was never 
brighter in Wisconsin, Kansas, Michigan, and Iowa than this 
year.” The Republican papers in Maine itself seem to con- 
cur in this idea. The Portland Press names insurgency and 
rancor at the tariff as prominent causes of the Republican 
rout, and the Lewiston Jowrnal thinks the Republicans can win 
the State back in 1912 if the party “ becomes progressive and 
representative.” “Maine is not Democratic, Maine is insur- 
gent,” explains the Philadelphia North American (Rep.), and 
it predicts Republican disaster in “ stand-pat” States and vic- 
tory in progressive States. Even the New York Tribune de- 
cides that the party’s “ only chance lies in united action in sup- 
port of a progressive policy,” and so say the Cleveland Leader 


(Rep.), the South Bend Tribune (Rep.), and the Louisville Post: 


(Rep.), which adds: 


“In this contingency President Taft should act and act quick- 
ly. Already he has done something to show that he realizes 
the mistakes of the past. Aldrich and Hale are to go. Bur- 
rows has gone. Cannon will never be Speaker again. So far 
good, but not enough. The President should, instead of pas- 
sively drifting with the stream, sound a clarion note indi- 
cating his purpose to join the progressives in the spirit of a 
leader.” 


The President has, indeed, announced in a public letter that 
the insurgents are to be welcomed back into the party fold, 
and that he “ has concluded that it is his duty now to treat all 
Republican Congressmen and Senators alike, without any dis- 
tinction,” in the distribution of patronage, but some of the in- 
surgent papers feel that this is not enough. As the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph (Rep.) puts it: 


“ President Taft will have much to answer for if, he is con- 
fronted by a Democratic House. He has retained Ballinger, 
altho the people lost confidence in that friend of the exploiting 
interests nearly a year ago. Moreover, at the first sign of un- 
rest he sent his Cabinet emissaries out into the several States 
—to do what? To conciliate the voters? Not at all—to bully 
them back into the party files, to insult them and accuse them 
of treason. 

“Wickersnam, the chief offender, said at Chicago that if 
any man was dissatisfied with the action of Congress, he 
should get out of the organization. And he was taken at his 
word. They began to leave in squads and companies; now 
they are deserting in battalions and regiments. ...... 
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“If this September defeat is not to become a November rout 
then the President must act at once. He must dismiss Ballin- 
ger, he must gag the Wickershams and the Wilsons, he must 
announce his entire sympathy with the progressive spirit of the 
hour, and he must enlist the immediate, unqualified, and ener- 
getic support of his predecessor in office. 

“One blast upon the Roosevelt bugle blown were worth a 
million men, 

“ But there will be no rallying-cry from Oyster Bay until the 
ex-President is convinced that the reactionaries have been ex- 
cluded from the Beverly council board.. A Democratic triumph 
at the polls would be unfortunate, but not more unfortunate 

















REUNITED AFTER MANY YEARS TO HIS LONG LOST BROTHER. 
—Siegel in the Baltimore Sun. 


GRAND 


than a Republican victory with reactionary forces still in the 
ascendant.” 


The “regulars” are not willing to admit all this, however. 
One of the regular leaders in New York State expresses their 
feeling pretty well when he remarks that the Maine election 
“is the first fruits of the New Nationalism.” Colonel Roose- 
velt “has spread a certain feeling of unrest,” thinks the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (Rep.), and this has found vent in Maine “ in 
voting for a Democratic Governor and for Democratic Congress- 
men.” The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.). hints at 
the same idea in this thinly veiled manner: ‘ 


“The work of the insurgents in Congress and outside has 
created suspicion and factional antagonism, and these have 
been fostered rather than allayed within the past few weeks 
by influences which should have been directed toward the 
restoration of harmony among Republicans. President Taft 
has done everything within reason to save his party from the 
consequences of the reckless folly of some of its leaders, but 
he has had to encounter hostility from unexpected quarters, 
and his efforts have not yet been followed by the success that 
was reasonably hoped for.” 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says more plainly : 


“How much Mr. Roosevelt’s uproarious plunge into a per- 
sonal campaign of obvious hostility to the Taft régime has had 
to do with this result we shall never know, of course; but that 
remarkable person has certainly jumped into the ring in time 
to have some of the responsibility of the party’s undoing in 
Maine shouldered upon himself. It can not all be loaded upon 
the party leader who has done all he could to prevent a party 
split, and kept away from that other party leader who has done 
all he could within the past three weeks to disorganize and 
divide the party forces.” 
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Not everybody, however, is so sure of Democratic success 
this fall. Senator Lodge thinks the election of Plaisted was 
due “largely to local conditions peculiar to Maine,” and the 
New York Sun (Ind.) and Commercial (Com.) also attribute 
the result mainly to local causes. The Democratic victory there 
« does not in the slightest degree reflect national sentiment,” 
avers the Baltimore American (Rep.), and “means nothing for 
the hopes of the Democrats relative to the trend of the country.” 
And the Brooklyn Times (Rep.) offers its readers these 
cheering facts: 


“We can remember when Dr. Alonzo Garcelon was chosen as 
Governor on a Greenback ticket in 1878, and the elder Plaisted 
was elected as Governor on the Democratic ticket in 1880, but 
these reverses in Maine did not hinder the election of James 
A. Garfield as President in 1880. As Mr. Algernon C. Swin- 
burne once remarked, ‘ We have seen many a blood-red hour be- 
fore this one’ and have survived them. The repeated Demo- 


cratic victories in Maine in 1878 and 1880 buoyed the Democrats - 


throughout the nation with false hopes, especially as the 
Republican party was more riven with the fight between the 
Stalwart and Half-breed factions than it ever was before or 
since, but Hancock was not elected President. The people be- 
lieved in the policies and principles of the Republican party, 
and when it came to a count of votes factional lines were for- 
gotten and the people voted, not for Blaine or Conkling, but 
for the party in whose lines of policy they had confidence.” 


Other papers ask what program the Democrats are offering, 
beyond mere negation, in their bid for votes this fall. As the 
New York Globe (Rep.) sees it: 


“It is the Republican party that has become weak rather 
than the Democratic party that has become strong. Neither 
in Maine nor anywhere else has there been anything like a 

















THE RISING TIDE. 
—Munson in the Newark News. 


OLD PARTY 


definite statement of what the Democratic party stands for. 
No one has the slightest idea of what is the orthodox Demo- 
cratic attitude toward even the tariff question.” 


The Boston Advertiser (Rep.) asks similarly : 


Is it wise for any voter to risk an appalling uncertainty as 
to the progress and prosperity of the country by voting for a 
party, not only unpledged to any real reforms, as yet, but 
numbering among its leaders prominent Democrats who have 
lately insisted, on the floor of House or Senate, that ante-elec- 
tion pledges are not binding on any members of the party who 
do not eare to accept them ?” 
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This candid advice to the Democrats is given by the Balti- 
more Sun (Ind.) : 


“The result in Maine places the Democratic party of the 
United States in a position of responsibility. The indications 
are clear that the Lower House of the next Congress will be 
in its control. The country will no longer tolerate an attitude 
of mere negation and of criticism. It must ‘do things.’ It 
must have a policy of action and construction. It must satisfy 
the country that it is capable of governing wisely and can be 
trusted. If it does not do this—if it assumes a position of 
hostility to business and progress, if it degenerates into Pop- 
ulism—the people will take the first opportunity to scourge it 
out of their temple. The opportunity to elect a Democratic 
President will have been lost and the party will be back in the 
slough of despond into which it floundered in 1896 and from 
which it is just emerging.” 





THE SNUBBING OF LORIMER 


ENATOR LORIMER’S answer to the question, “What 
S shall we do with our ex-Presidents ? ” would, it is believed, 
make a_most interesting article for one of our wide-awake 
magazines. In the absence of any such statement from the 
Illinois Senator, there still seems to be plenty of food for edi- 
torial thought in Colonel Roosevelt’s spectacular repudiation 
of him, followed the next day by a cordial greeting of “Boss 
Cox” in Cincinnati. The Senator’s friends find consolation, if 
not vindication, in the acquittal by a Cook County jury of Lee 
O’Neil Browne, accused of bribery in connection with the Lori- 
mer election, and a portion of the press call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that within a week after the Colonel’s judg- 
ment of Senator Lorimer, Browne and two other lawmakers 
indicted for bribery have been “ vindicated ” by renomination at 
the primary elections. ‘ 
The editorial verdicts on this snub range all the way from 
the Cleveland Leader’s (Rep.) praise of it as “ one of the bravest 
and best deeds of Theodore Roosevelt’s public career,” to the 
Chicago Inter Ocean’s (Rep.) phrase: “ ascurvy blow below the 
belt.” “Citizen Roosevelt’s successful protest against the 
presence of United States Senator Lorimer at the dinner given 
by the Hamilton Club of Chicago,” was “ arrogant presumption,” 
declares the Albany Journal (Rep.), the organ of William 
Barnes, Jr. Among the many papers descanting in this 
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THE TIDE HAS TURNED. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


SHIVERS. 
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A POPULAR MOVE. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 





"manner upon the “brutality,” the “shocking bad taste,” and 
“the lack of breeding ” displayed by our only ex-President, we 
find the New York Commercial (Com.), the Providence Journal 
(Ind.), the St. Louis Star (Ind.), and the Hartford Times 
(Dem.). And the action of the club meets with its share of 
criticism, too. For “agreeing to the humiliation of one of its 
members to enable a peripatetic politician to turn a skilful 
trick in the game he is playing,” it is dubbed “ pusillanimous ” 
by the Chattanooga Times (Dem.). The telegram sent to 
Senator Lorimer on the day of the dinner, after, approval by 
Mr. Roosevelt, was signed by the president of the club, and is 
said to have read as follows: 

“ Colonel Roosevelt positively declines to sit at the same table 
with you. Our invitation to you for this evening is therefore 
hereby withdrawn.” 

The club officials, says the Hartford Courant (Rep.), should 
have refused to send Mr. Lorimer, still a member of the United 
States Senate, and with the charges against him unproven, any 
such notice. But they were all “ amazed,” explains the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), by the Colonel’s demand, they 
yielded, “ and shut Lorimer out from the sacred Presence.” 

Several editors, holding substantially Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion 
of Senator Lorimer, believe that while the motive may have 
been right, the manner of his objection to Lorimer’s presence 
was “ brutal and uncalled for.” So it looks to the Birmingham 
Age-Herald (Dem.), the Chicago Journal (Ind.), and the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.). The New York Sun (Ind.) 
can not help inquiring as to the nature of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
“ acute sensitiveness to his social surroundings,” and it recalls 
a certain White House invitation to the Hon.. Eugene E. 
Schmitz, of California. The Indianapolis News (Ind.), the 
Butte Inter Mountain (Ind.), and the Charleston News and 
Courier (Dem.) fall into a like vein of reminiscence. As the 
Butte paper puts it: “ He has sat at table with men quite as bad, 
in his time, and will hobnob with men quite as bad, before he 
dies, for politics works many things.” The Inter Ocean (Rep.), 
Senator Lorimer’s only consistent supporter among the Chicago 
dailies, asserts that Mr. Roosevelt’s action, the culmination of 
a seven-years’ political feud, is simply another proof that he is 
a man “ who talks big and acts mean,” which is also shown by 


“COMING EVENTS —~.” 
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THE SHADOW. 
—Mayer in the New York Times. 


“the fact that Colonel Roosevelt made no objections to sitting 
at the same table with the leprous Busse, beside whom Mr. 
Lorimer is viewed, even by his bitterest foes, as a paragon of 
social, political, and official virtue.” 

In sharp contrast with all this are the words of the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.), the paper which first printed under the 
title, “ The Jackpot,” the confessions of State Representative 
White, thus starting the investigation of the Lorimer election. 
Says The Tribune: 

“Nothing Theodore Roosevelt has done in his public career 
has been more significant, more timely, nor more courageously 


right than his peremptory refusal to sit down at a public dinner 
with William Lorimer.” 


In the city where the dinner was held from which Lorimer was 
absent and at which Colonel Roosevelt delivered a speech de- 
nouncing political dishonesty with specific reference to the IIli- 
nois legislature, The News (Ind.), Evening Post (Ind.), and 
Record-Herald (Ind.) take the same stand as The Tribune. 
Outside of Chicago the new Rooseveltian policy of social ostra- 
cism for political wrongdoers is enthusiastically received by 
those papers supporting the progressive movement both within 
and without the Republican party. 

It is the belief of the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) that “ the 
masses of American voters, without regard to party, approve 
Colonel Roosevelt’s course.” The Eagle appends the following 
review of the Lorimer bribery case: : 


“ William Lorimer was elected on May 27, 1909, to the United 
States Senate, after the Republican voters of the State through 
their primaries had chosen A. J. Hopkins for the place. It is 
not claimed that the primaries had any legal force hampering 
the legislature. That they had a moral weight no one can well 
doubt. The election of Lorimer was a vast surprize to Illinois 
Republicans. It was absolutely unexplained for a time. 

“Then one member of the legislature put into pamphlet form 
his statement that he had got $1,900 for his vote, the cash having 
come from Lee O’Neil Browne, Democratic leader in. the IIli- 
nois Lower House. One other member made a similar confes- 
sion. One State Senator added to the evidence that money had 
been used in large amounts, placing the amount, in his case, at 
$2,500. Several indictments followed. The only possible 
beneficiary of the bribery was William Lorimer.” 


Among the many papers which believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
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did a public service by his conduct in 
the case of Senator Lorimer is the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.). Yet 
The Times, in common with many of 
its contemporaries, is avowedly per- 
plexed by the seeming inconsistence 
in his meeting “ Boss” Cox in the 
Longworth home in Cincinnati on 
the following day. We read: 


“ Boss Cox, of Cincinnati, is very 
much tarred with the Lorimer brush. 
There is not the slightest moral dis- 
tinction between the two men. If , 
one was shunned, the other ought to 
have been. shunned.” 


The New York World (Dem.) in- 
sinuates that maybe “just as there 
are good trusts and bad trusts, so 
there are good corrupt bosses and 
bad corrupt bosses.” On this score 
Mr. Roosevelt’s motives are looked 
at with suspicion by the Macon Tele- 
graph (Dem.), the Omaha World-Herald (Dem.), the Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.), and the Denver Republican (Rep.), all of 
which think with the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Detn.), that 
“there is about as much difference between Lorimer and Cox 
as between Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” Even the friendly 
New York Press (Ind. Rep.) wishes that “Cox had got 
exactly what Lorimer got and in precisely the same spot of 
his neck.” An explanation of this apparent inconsistency is vol- 
unteered by a correspondent writing to the New York Times: 


as a naval fuel. 


“The Lorimer affair was a formal public:dinner; the other 
was a meeting at a private house., Also, Lorimer is a public 
official, Cox a private citizen. 

“Furthermore, there is much distinction between declining in 
advance to participate in a public event, and a refusal to greet 
a man who is met as the fellow guest of a mutual acquaintance. 

“ Again, Cox’s political power is his because the voters of 
Cincinnati give it to him, while, according to an Illinois grand 





THREE BOYS THAT STOOD ON THE BURNING DECK. 


Caught on the top of the boiler when fire broke out on the North 
Dakota, they plunged through a wall of flame just in time to escape 
the fate that overtook three of their fellows. From the reader’s 
left to right they are James Sproul, Max Grybowski, and Jerry 
Shannon. 


jury, Lorimer’s political power was achieved in spite of the 
voters, by plain, flat, outright purchase. Cox is not an ideal 
citizen, but the people of Cincinnati can clip his claws when- 
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NEARLY SACRIFICED TO A NAVAL EXPERIMENT. 


The North Dake a, our new 20,000-ton dreadnought, which was selected for experimentation in the use of oil 
She narrowly escaped serious damage in an explosion that killed three of her crew. 


ever they please. He is not entrenched behind a corrupt legis- 
lature, where the voters can’t get at him.” 





THE ACCIDENT ON THE “NORTH 
DAKOTA” 


DEMAND for a searching investigation follows the ex- 
-~ plosion on the battle-ship North Dakota, which killed 
three men and injured eleven others. Some papers ask 
if this fatal flare of oil is an indication of what might happen 
at a critical moment on the oil-burning ‘battle-ship that is the 
talk of naval constructors just now. Admiral Schroeder, in 
command of the Atlantic fleet, provided for a board of inquiry 
immediately after the accident, made up of Capt. C. A. Core, 
Lieut.-Com. C. V. Price, and Lieut-Com. A. M. Proctor, of the 
Delaware. Faulty installation and design was their verdict, 
based chiefly on the testimony of Lieut.-Com. Orin G. Murfin, 
in charge of the North Dakota’s machinery. 

“ An accident to a 20,000-ton battle-ship only six months past 
its trial trip should be carefully inquired into,” urges the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Telegraph, for “ it indicates inadequate con- 
struction, careless operation, or slipshod inspection.” But what 
was lacking in these respects was largely atoned for by the 
quick judgment and energy of officers and men. The action of 
Captain Gleaves is described as follows by the Baltimore Sun: 


“In command of the dreadnought in this crisis was Capt. 
Albert Gleaves. Near him were many electric buttons and 
levers. They controlled the mechanism of the huge ship and 
one of them regulated the pipes by which the boiler-room could 
be flooded. He knew that there were human beings in the 
boiler-room and he knew that he ended their existence when he 
gave the command to release the flood of water. But he also 
knew that every quarter of a second of delay jeopardized the 
nearly thousand other men. 

“So he gave the order, the fire was extinguished and three 
enlisted men in the United States Navy died. It was a tragedy 
of the sea, the sacrificing of three jackies, but it was the work- 
ing out of a law of nature as old as the human species. And 
each of the 900 who faced death must recognize the debt he 
owes to his unfortunate companions.” 


Investigation, says the Chicago Record-Herald, “ may decide 
that the sacrifice of these young men was as brave and service- 
able as if made in actual battle.” It is to be hoped, in the 
words of the Washington Star, “that no one will be found 
blameworthy,” but meanwhile, it adds, “ the public must feel 
reassured by the demonstration that this disaster affords of the 
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high standard of efficiency on the part of the officers and crews 
of our battle-ships.” For the officers, as the Baltimore Sun 
points out, “are willing to share any danger to which they 
subject their enlisted men.” 

The official report of the accident is stated in the New York 
Times as follows: 


“Touching the faulty design of the system, the board found 
that there was a leak in the oil-pipes which permitted the 
escaping oil to drop on the superheater, causing it to flash and 
fire the oil in the settling-tank. : 

“The board finds that no blame for the fire or the damage 
therefrom attaches to any one serving on the North Dakota. 
Every possiblé precaution was taken when the test was begun, 
and everything was done after the explosion to limit the dam- 
age. So far as the board could ascertain, all officers and men 
acted with the utmost promptness and efficiency. The damage 
to the structural fittings was not’ serious and could be repaired 
in ten days by the ship’s own force. No further proceedings 
are recommended.” 





PACKERS PERSONALLY INDICTED 


€6-» NDICTS PACKERS AS INDIVIDUALS,” reads the 
| flaring head-line of a Chicago newspaper announcing 
that ten indictments were found against as many of the 
prominent meat-packers charging them with “ conspiracy,” 


“monopoly,” and “ restraint of trade.” The remarkable thing 
to the newspapers lies in the point of the head-line, that the 
indictments of the Federal Grand Jury in Judge Kenesaw M. 
Landis’s court at Chicago, were against persons. Heretofore, 
during the twenty years of the operation of the Sherman Law, 
true bills have been generally found against. corporations. 
“The public,” says the New York American, “the: prosecutors, 
and the courts have come to an understanding that people who 
do wrong with corporate charters ought to be punished—in pro- 
portion to the offense—like people who do wrong with black- 
jackc and jimmies.” The packers, declares the New York 
Tribune, “deserve vindication or heavy punishment,” and it 
goec on to say: 


“ No immunity bath, such as the Administration of President 
Roosevelt gave them, will wash the beef men clean ‘of these in- 
dictments. Without requiring their personal testimony or the 
production of documents by subpena, the Federal Grand Jury 
upon evidence accuses President L. F. Swift, Vice-President 
Edward Swift, Director Charles H. Swift, Director Francis A. 
Fowler, President Edward Tilden, President J. Ogden Armour, 
General Manager Arthur Meeker, Superintendent Thomas J. 
Connor, President Edward Morris, and Manager Louis Heyman 
with criminal restraint, conspiracy, and monopoly of the inter- 
state trade in fresh meats and in the purchase of live-food ani- 
mals. These men are personally guilty, the Grand Jury declares. 

“ Whatever the result of the trials, no harm can result from 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR. 


MEAT-PACKERS. 


ARTHUR MEEKER. 


them. Monopolies have for centuries been held to be lawless 
and oppressive. The officials of the ‘ Beef Trust’ will command 
the ablest legal defenses that their cases admit and that money 
can buy. They can afford the trials. If innocent, they have 
everything to gain by clearing themselves in the eyes of the 
public.” 


For purposes of “ combination in restraint of trade,” the first 
count of the indictments alleges, the ten defendants used the 
National Packing Company as the medium of their operations, 
and in this the Swift group is declared to have held 70,000 
shares, the Armour group 60,000, and the Morris group 20,000, 
out of a total of 150,000 shares. But the counter-statement 
issued by Mr. J. Ogden Armour on behalf of the packers shows 
their industry in an almost pitiful plight. To quote: 


“The present charges involve four packing concerns. These 
are only four out of 900 that are engaged in interstate packing 
business in the United States. The defendants do only about 
one-third of the entire packing business of this country. Their 
entire profits are not over 2.5 per cent. of their total business. 
This margin of profit is less than that made by any other kind 
of manufacturing business in the world. Yet we are attacked 
and assailed at all times and from all quarters. Even this 
small margin of profit can be made only by the strictest econ- 
omy in the utilization of every possible by-product. I feel that 
our business ought to be fostered and encouraged by the entire 
country rather than be constantly assailed. 

“The fact that the business has been conducted with the 
smallest margin of profit is itself a demonstration that no com- 
bination to depress the cost of live stock or to increase the 
prices of fresh meats could have been possible. 

“ Prejudice has arisen in the minds of many on account of the 
higher cost to the consumer of pork and beef products. These 
higher prices are wholly due to the higher cost of live stock. 
This the growers of the country know. During the period of 
these high prices the packer’s profit has been even less than 
the 2.5-per-cent. margin to which I have already referred.” 


The Chicago Evening Post “hopes that this will be a real and 
not a sham trial,” and the Pittsburg Sun rejoices that “for 
once in their lives the corporation managers must face the 
music.” “Guilt is always personal,” the New York World re- 
minds us, and it goes on to state: 


“The law expressly prescribes that ‘ every person’ guilty of 
violating it, on conviction, ‘ shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both punishments, in the discretion of the court.’ It does not 
say that the Armours and Swifts and Morrises shall be exempt 
and only their corporations liable. They have enjoyed personal 
immunity from prosecution for other reasons.” 


The New York Tribune recalls that Mr. James R. Garfield, 
who does not incline toward leniency with the corporations, 


after a long inquiry classed the so-called Beef Trust “ with the 
good ones,” and the New York Commercial observes: 
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THE OLD GUARD. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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‘“‘aLL WE HAVE LEFT IS EACH OTHER.” 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


THE SAD PLIGHT OF THE FAITHFUL. 


“It is possible, of course, that ‘ combination,’ ‘conspiracy,’ 
and ‘ monopoly ’ might all be proved against the packers with- 
out establishing their responsibility for high prices—because 
higher prices do not of necessity follow such trade arrange- 
ments; even lower prices might result from them, as has been 
established in the case of other great industries; but lower 
prices would not count in the packers’ favor if the ‘ combina- 
tion’ and so forth were to be proved—for the law regards only 
the abstract violation of the enactment. But in any event, the 
trials can hardly fail to bring out the real causes for the pres- 
ent high prices of meats in this country—and one of these may 
be found to be ‘too many people eating compared with the 
number producing.’ ” 


One paper that is out and out against disturbing “ combina- 
tion,” is the Chicago Daily Socialist. The indictments and 
trials The Socialist declines to take seriously on the ground 
that “it fools you, brother voter; it swalldoggers you; it bam- 
boozles you.” There is no glossary appended to the article, 
but The Socialist goes on to say: 


“And if the Government is really in earnest so much the 
worse for the Government. : 

“For the elimination of competition is only an elimination of 
waste and lost energy. ; 

“The trusts are producing more scientifically and with less 
waste of energy than any other productive agency. 

“That is the reason so much can be produced with se few 
‘hands’ without working more than half of the time. 

“No. Don’t hurt these men for organizing industry. Pay 
them for whatever they have contributed and then get ready to 
take over into publie ownership all that the workers have 
produced. 

“ Do this and you will have the whole trust. 
have built up all industry. 

“That will eliminate competition and establish cooperation. 

“It will also put the product into the hands of the people for 
use.” 


For the workers 


And, in any case, fastening guilt upon the packers, believes 
the Chicago Farmers’ and Drovers’ Journal, “is going to be a 
much harder job for the Government than assembling a grand 
jury, placing a lot of witnesses on the stand, exacting certain 
facts from them, and then finding indictments.” The New 
York Journal of Commerce voices its objections to a trial at 
this time in the following words: 

“Considering the test of the Antitrust Law that is expected 


from the final adjudication of the American Tobacco Company 
and Standard Oil. Company cases, now pending before the 


Supreme Court, the result of which will be more or less anxious- 
ly awaited for some months yet, the time does not seem oppor- 
tune for starting a new and exciting prosecution of which the 
result is extremely doubtful. It is true that where a serious 
violation of law exists the persons responsible should be held 
to account rather than the corporations through which they act, 
but a trial of this kind in the hands of Judge Landis may pro- 
duce a disquieting effect which the business of the country is 
not now in a condition to bear.” 





THE REPUBLICAN CASE AGAINST 
BALLINGER  ~ 


"| \HE EMINENT Senators and Representatives who 
make up the Ballinger Investigation Committee “ per- 
form like a bunch of Aldermen putting through a reso- 

lution to vacate a street without letting the abutting property- 

owners know about it,” declares the Minneapolis Journal (Ind. 

Rep.), and other papers deplore the evidence that the Commit- 

tee’s findings seem likely to be determined more by the parti- 

zanship of its members than by the value of the testimony. 

First meeting at Minneapolis, the three regular Republican 

members present refuse to vote, while the four Democrats and 

the one insurgent Republican declare Secretary Ballinger 
guilty. Then when six of the majority members get together 
at a meeting in Chicago, the Democrats refuse to attend, and 
the Republicans issue a document denouncing the actien of the 
first gathering. Such jockeying, protests the Toledo Blade © 

(Rep.), “is a sickening sight!” Yet, whatever the Committee 

may or may not do, this paper and a number of its Republican 

contemporaries believe that the verdict of the American people 
is being registered against the Secretary of the Interior. If 
the majority of the Committee ultimately vindicate him, as 
most of the newspaper observers now concede that they will, 
then, exclaims The Blade, let Mr. Ballinger “ take his vindica- 
tion and frame it—but hang it in Seattle, not in Washington.” 

Similar advice is given to the Secretary by such Republican 
journals as the Buffalo Express, the Milwaukee Free Press, 
the Cleveland Leader, and the Oakland Enquirer. The elimi- 
nation of Mr. Ballinger is demanded by the St. Paul Dispatch 
and the Philadelphia Telegraph in order to insure party success 
in the coming elections. As a distinct source of weakness to 
the Administration of which the Secretary is a part, he should, 
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in justice to the President, retire from public office, concludes 
the Philadelphia Press. The Topeka Capital, which praises 
highly the independent course of Mr. Madison, of Kansas, the 
one insurgent on the Committee, calls the doings of the various 
sections of the Committee “a curious and rather ridiculous 
fiasco.” The Capital bluntly asserts that Secretary Ballinger 
should retire, not because public sentiment is against him, but 
because “ he is an unfaithful trustee.” 

While several editors sharply criticize “ the disposition of the 
so-called minority of the Ballinger committee to play politics,” 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press justifies their action in these words: 


“That’s their game, no doubt. But what about the so-called 
majority? Are they not playing politics too? They do not 
seem to play very well, but that is no reason why the winners 
should be condemned for taking the stakes. 

“The Democrats on the committee and the one insurgent 
Republican who adopts the same view that they hold saw a 
chance to get their verdict before the public first, and took it. 
It won’t help the so-called majority very much to denounce the 
minority for seizing the chance made ready to their hand by the 
prolonged absence of so-called majority members. What real 
difference does it make whether the Democrats, being on the job 
while the Republicans were not, put in their report first or at 
some other time—except that the Democrats have cornered the 
publicity and the moral effect of putting out the first report ? ” 


The New York Press denies that the condemnation of Secre- 
tary Ballinger was a “snap judgment,” as it has been called, 
arguing thus: 


“There had been plenty of time for the committee to weigh 
the evidence and to discharge its duty. There was a conviction 
on the part of the five men who signed the report against Bal- 
linger that the other six would procrastinate beyond all reason. 
There had all along been a strong suspicion that the six signers 
of the protest now published by Chairman Nelson were deter- 
mined to back up the Administration at all hazards. The con- 
duct of the hearing left no doubt in the public mind that the 
committee had been carefully picked to effect a whitewash. 

“Nor is this impression removed by the failure of the ma- 
jority, even now, to give its opinion of the merit of the Glavis 
charges. All that Senator Nelson and his associates do is to 
attack the men who have given their judgment condemning 
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Secretary Ballinger, on the ground that they acted from par- 
tizan motives.” 


The case for Ballinger and for the majority members of the 
investigating committee is, of course, taken up vigorously by 
many Republican papers, including the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Boston Advertiser, and the Denver Republican. But the 
adoption by the Republican State Convention of Wyoming of a 
resolution expressing “ confidence in the integrity of Secretary 
Ballinger,” and also certain facts published in a recent Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Tribune ought perhaps to be 
even more encouraging to the Secretary’s friends. “There was 
joy at the Interior Department,” we are told, when it was 
learned that the Government had won a decisive victory in 37 
of the so-called “C. A. Smith cases,” by which 6;000 acres of 
the best timber land on-the Pacific coast, worth over $500,000, 
was restored to the public domain. This is taken to exonerate 
Secretary Ballinger from one of the most damaging charges 
made against him, for— 


“One of the principal complaints made to President Taft by 
Louis R. Glavis, the chief accuser of Secretary Ballinger and 
the other officials of the Interior Department, was that he had 
been ordered to discontinue his investigations of Alaska coal 
cases, and assigned to work in Oregon. The purpose of this 
change was to make it appear that the officials of the Interior 
Department were seeking, by the transfer of Glavis, to pro- 
mote the patenting of fraudulent coal claims in Alaska.” 


Commissioner Dennett, of the General Land Office, ex- 
plained this order by saying that when it was sent certain 
alleged fraudulent timber cases in Oregon demanded immedi- 
ate attention in order to prevent the statute of limitations 
terminating the Government’s case, while the Alaska coal 
lands could wait. 


“The appropriation made by Congress being practically ex- 
hausted, it was deemed advisable to assign Mr. Glavis to work 
which could not be postponed. The Government filed its bill 
against the C. A. Smith entries on May 25, 1908, which was 
about ten days prior to the date when the cases would lapse 
under the statute of limitations.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Anp he is Autocrat of the Dinner Table, too.— Washington Herald. 


His home town stood by Julius C. Burrows. At least Julius Cesar need 
not cry ‘‘Et tu, Kalamazoo.’’—Syracuse 


KinG MENELIK, who died recently, is seriously ill—Ohio State Journal. 
THE question, ‘‘ What should we do with our ex-Presidents?’’ may now be 
changed to ‘‘What can we do?”—New 





Post-Standard. 


Next time Mr. Knox appoints a Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua the Nicaraguans will 
know better than to butt in.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


MemsBers of the Italian royal family 
do not think it makes a princess out 
of Miss Elkins to have a grandfather 
who once ran for vice-president.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Rev. NeweL_t Dwicnut Huis de- 
scribed Mr. Roosevelt as ‘‘the only man 
on earth who can throw double sixes 
every time.’’ While we do not under- 
stand these ecclesiastical references, 
the remark sounds good.—Haverhill 
Gazette. 


SenaToR Burrows said in one of his 
speeches, ‘‘If I am reelected, I shall be 
chairman of the Committee which has 
charge of all tariff and financial legisla- 
tion.”” This seems to have been what 
the people of Michigan were afraid of, 
— Minneapolis Journal. 


THE Japanese have kindly allowed 
Korea to retain the ancient titie ‘‘ Land 
of the Morning Calm.’’ But the degree 
of silence and submissiveness that will 








York Sun. 


“WE can not afford to be without 
the great leaders,’ added the colonel. 
What, are there two?—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Bryan has to read the papers 
carefully every day to see whether he is 
a fradical or a conservative.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

“THE Great White Way,’’ murmured 
the grafter, as he took another million 
from the Indians.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


THE city’s park experts predict a 
light chestnut crop this year. Are our 
authors losing their grip?—New York 
American. 


ForTUNATELY for folk who want to 
sleep sometimes, T. R. and the Kaiser 
don’t live in the same country.—Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times. 


A CuicaGo minister has quit his pul- 
pit for the vaudeville stage. The vaude- 
ville stage’s loss is the pulpit’s gain.— 
Washington Herald. 


Ir the earth, as a New York professor 
calculates, weighs 7,000,000,000,000 tons 








be expected of Koreans will entitle it to 
the designation ‘‘ Land of the Mourning 
Clam.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





WHO GOT THE BIGGEST FISH ? 


Williams in the Indianapolis News. 


how much would it weigh if the colonel 
should go up in a balloon?—Springfield 
Republican. 
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COMMENT. 





ENGLAND'S ADVICE TO MR. ROOSEVELT 


NGLISH statesmen (both in Africa and in London) have 
E accepted some very candid advice from the ex-President 

of the United States, and now that Mr. Roosevelt, as 
the London Nation says, has become a Cincinnatus, returning 
to his own farm, the English critics are beginning to see him 
in perspective, and to give him some advice in return. . The 
London Daily ‘Chronicle notes that Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
“ each takes the other to his bosom,” but adds dubiously that 
“ whether Mr. Taft will entirely relish the hug of this Teddy 
Bear remains to be seen.” At any rate, observes The Nation, 
in comparing the two statesmen: 


“Many who thought they knew Mr. Roosevelt’s weaknesses 
have had great hopes of him in the present crisis of American 
politics. He is not, it is true, the man to brave a storm of un- 
popularity, and his platform 


believe in sacrificing himself, thinks the Manchester Guardian, 
and so he will stick to the caucus. To quote from an editorial 
in this thoughtful and well-informed Liberal organ: 


“Mr. Roosevelt is—what Mr. Taft is not—a great personal 
power, and if he had in him the stuff out of which great re- 
formers are made the country would probably be ready to fol- 
low him, if not at the coming November elections, at any rate 
in the Presidential elections two years hence. But Mr. Roose- 
velt does not believe in burning boats; he will, no doubt, ap- 
proach much nearer to the insurgents than Mr. Taft has dared 
to do, but we doubt whether he will, under any circumstances, 
break with the caucus.” 


When two ride the same horse one must sit behind, and the 
London Standard thus pointedly applies the adage: 


“The relations of Mr. Roosevelt and his successor at the 
White House have to be defined. Nominally, the ‘ Colonel’ is 
still an ally and supporter of his former lieutenant, and Mr. 

Taft is still a reform President. 





principles have always been apt 
to break down in their applica- 
tion. When all has been said 
against Mr. Taft’s Administra- 
tion, for performance, if not for 
sonority, it will bear comparison 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s, which 
never produced any reform so 
far-reaching as the recent Rail- 
road Bill.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s incumbency 
at the White House, observes 
this writer, was actually barren 
of achievement, and no great 
achievement is possible there 
under present political condi- 
tions. How is an escape to be 
won “from that vicious circle in 
which modern Republicanism has 
been compelled to move, dis- 
armed against the trusts by pro- 
tection, and against protection by 
the trusts?” The writer answers 








But there is hardly room for both 
gentlemen at the head of the 
same party, and if one of them 
has to efface himself it seems 
improbable that it will be the late 
President. Among Mr. Roose- 
velt’s many admirable qualities 
self-effacement has never occu- 
pied a prominent place.” 


In dealing with the ex-Presi- 
dent’s itinerant speeches, and 
his actual program, the London 
Times thinks that Mr. Roosevelt, 
by apparently joining the- insur- 
gents, has merely brought “the 
political platform up to date.” 
Wondering and regretting that he 
makes so little reference to Pres- 
ident Taft, this writer proceeds: 

“He has said nothing really 


new. Even the New Nationalism 
idea is hardly more than an elab- 
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his own question by saying there 
is only one way of escape: 


“There is only one—the break- 
up of the caucus and the substitution for the rigid two-party 
system of more plastic political combinations. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to see that means of escape, or his 
unwillingness to use it, made his Presidency barren of achieve- 
ment; and if it is persisted in, it will destroy the effect of his 
present campaign. , 

-“The insurgents made an excellent beginning by the over- 
throw of Mr. Cannon, who had used his power as Speaker 
of nominating committees to play into the hands of the 
trusts, and by the exposure of some very gross examples of 
corruption. But it is only the very sanguine who talk of the 
defeat of Cannonism. No permanent good can be done until 
the accidental and unnatural coalitions of interests which make 
the two American parties are sorted out into their opposing 
ideas. The Liberals in the Republican party can not acconiplish 
serious political changes so long as they are compelled to work 
with capitalistic Conservatives and to keep up the appearance 
of party strife with other Liberals who call themselves Demo- 
crats. The time has come to revive the ideas of Carl Schurz 
and the other Liberal Republicans, as they called themselves, 
when they fought against ‘Grantism’ after the war and ob- 
tained Democratic support in the Presidential contest for 
Horace Greeley, ablest of men and worst of candidates. Mr. 
Roosevelt, if he would, could probably succeed where they 
failed, and that without going out into the wilderness at all. 
Yet the signs are against his making the attempt.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, in spite of fireworks and “ sonority,” does not 


THE OLD WORLD AVENGED. 
Europa (to Uncle Sam)—‘‘ Your turn now; I’ve had mine.” 


oration of theories, for which he 
was feeling and to which he gave 
cautious expression while he was 
President. Naturally, therefore, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘ revised plat- 
form ’ has pleased the insurgents. It was bound to, unless the 
ex-President had radically changed his ideas or had feared to 
express them frankly—contingencies which no one expected. 

“The real question is, What use is Mr. Roosevelt going to 
make of it all? Is he merely strengthening his position with 
the Radicals, so that he may be better able to help the Admin- 
istration? Ifthatis the case, why does he consistently almost 
go out of his way to avoid saying a good word for the Presi- 
dent? Why, when Republican thought would seem to need a 
sedative, does he tour the country assiduously stimulating it? 
Why,when party loyalty is weak, does he consort with two prom- 
inent Republicans, one of whom was dismissed from Mr. Taft’s 
Administration for insubordination and the other of whom 
is one of its bitterest critics? There is, indeed, excuse 
for the growing volume of opinion among the enemies of Mr. 
Roosevelt that Mr. Taft, notwithstanding his past relations 
with Mr. Roosevelt, need expect little help from him. 

“It is unfortunate that this should be so. It makes the 
party confusion worse confounded, and in all probability quite 
gratuitously. The more moderate admirers of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the friends of the President alike remember that of all 
politicians the ex-President is the most inscrutable in his 
methods and the most surprizing in the results he reaches. 
And in the last analysis it must be remembered that he is but 
putting into words what a large number of Americans feel. 
He is expressing the tendencies of the age, and, notwithstand- 
ing occasional lapses, he is expressing them more moderately 
and carefully than the extreme leaders of insurgency.” 


—Punch (London). 
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THE TRIBUNAL THAT SETTLED THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


The five arbitrators are seated. 
Gray, and Dr. Drago. 


, BRITISH SATISFACTION OVER THE 
_ HAGUE AWARD 


APPILY the decision of the Hague tribunal on the fish- 
H eries dispute seems to have satisfied both parties. 
Not only has the American press generally exprest its 
satisfaction, but the Board of Trade of Gloucester, the most 
practically interested in the verdict, have cabled their congrat- 
ulations to the American Consul at The Hague, declaring the 
approval of everybody in that great fishing-center. England 
and Canada are also of accord with the merchants of St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, in ac- 
claiming the decision. 
The main advantages 
claimed by the British 
from the verdict (out- 
lined in our issue for 
last week) are that 
Newfoundland can now 
regulate the time during 
which, the methods by 
which, and the imple- 
ments with which fish- 
ing may be conducted 
along her coasts, and 
secondly, that the three- 
mile limit does not fol- 
low the coast indenta- 
tions, but is calculated, 
generally, on the basis 
of a straight line drawn 
from bay headiand to 
bay headland. “ Author- 
ities both in Ottawa and London look upon the results as a win 
for Great Britain,” declares the Winnipeg Tribune. The Otta- 
wa Citizen goes even further than this in its optimistic view 
that “on essential points the long-standing dispute has been 
settled in a manner amply satisfactory to British and Canadi- 
an interests.” “The decision of the tribunal is a substantial vic- 
tory for Great Britain,” remarks the London (Ontario) Adver- 
tiser, “ the points upon which the Washington Government has 
been sustained being comparatively minor ones.” It adds: 


“The balance of advantage is so decidedly with Canada and 
Newfoundland, that it would be a very selfish fisherman in either 
country who could object to the minor concessions to his 
American brother toiler of the sea.” 


Speaking to the Canadian Associated Press, in London, Mr. 





A BRITISH BULLDOG. 
The cruiser Natal, which has made a world’s record in big-gun shooting with fifty hits in 
fifty-six rounds. 


From left to right they are Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Mr. Savonia-Lohman, Professor Lammasch, Judge George 
Senator Elihu Root stands behind Mr. Savonia-Lohman. 


A. B. Aylesworth, Canadian Minister of Justice, echoes these 
jubilant sentiments with the words: “ The fisheries award is a 
win all along the line for us.” “This decision quite justifies 
the claims of England in the matter,” says the French Patrie 
(Montreal), “ while it recognizes the rights of England and her 
colonies.” 


But in discussing the advantages gained by the Americans 
the Toronto News says somewhat grudgingly: 


“From the British standpoint it is regrettable that the 
American fishermen retain the right to fish in bays, harbors, 
and creeks on large stretches of the Newfoundland coast and 
the Magdalen Islands. This privilege leaves some room for 
discord in the years to 
come. The United States 
fishermen are not liable 
for lighthouse or harbor 
dues, and they do not 
have to enter their ves- 
sels at customs-houses. 
We, however, win the 
salient points of the 
reference.” 


It is, on the contrary, 
with placid self-congrat- 
ulation that the leading 
paper of Montreal, The 
Daily Witness, speaks 
thus for its constitu- 
ents, and minimizes the 
concessions criticized by 
The News: 


’*Ttis a greater source 
of satisfaction that the 
two great kindred coun- 
tries should have sub- 
mitted such _ serious 
points of difference to an impartial tribunal; and we can not 
doubt that the United States will accept the award just as loyally 
as if her chief contentions had been maintained. The-right to 
make laws regulating the fisheries is decided in favor of Great 
Britain, and Great Britain’s contention that the large bays are 
her territorial waters is also maintained by the court. These 
were really the big things in the dispute, arid the points decided 
in favor of the United States, such as the right to employ 
foreigners in her fishing-fleets, her non-liability to lighthouse 
dues, and not being compelled to enter her vessels at the cus- 
tom-houses, are comparatively of minor importance. It is a 
great thing that this bone of contention is at last to be buried 
out of sight.” 


All this is quite in harmony with the feeling of the English 
press, the opinion of which may be summarized in the words 
of The Morning Chronicle (London) : 
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THE NORTH SEA PERIL TO ENGLAND. 


Map showing that a German war vessel could reach England from 
Holland in seven hours and from Germany in eighteen hours. 


“Taken as a whole, the decision should give satisfaction to 
Newfoundland, Canada, Great Britain, and America. The main 
cause of friction has been removed, and it will not be the busi- 
ness of politicians to keep old sores open.” 


Mr. Elihu Root, chief counsel of the United States at The 
Hague in the fishery dispute, thinks, after reading the whole 


text of the award, that America has obtained what she wanted. 
The following is his communica- 
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GERMAN ADVANCE ON THE NORTH SEA 


HE ARREST of two Englishmen as spies on Borkum, 

| the western extremity of the German Frisian Islands, 

says Mr. William Maxwell, the special correspondent 

of The Daily Mail (London), “must be regarded as an open 

confession of German activity in naval and military works of 

strategic importance on the North Sea.” He then relates an 

incident which he entitles “A Threat and its Fulfilment,” as 
follows: 


“It will be remembered that some months ago Baron Heeck- 
eren, who was formerly in the Dutch diplomatic service, de- 
clared in Parliament at The Hague that the German Emperor 
had written a letter insisting on Holland strengthening her 
defenses against possible attack by Great Britain, and hinting 
that in the event of failure he would be compelled to take 
measures of his own.” 


This keen journalist thinks the Kaiser has begun to take 
“ measures‘of his own.” The Germans are undoubtedly at work, 
he asserts, to make of Borkum a naval and military base. Mr. 
Maxwell visited that island!a month before the arrest of Messrs. 


Brandon and Trench. He thus describes a bit of land six miles 
long and two broad: 


“The shore waters are shallow, but a great mole, partly 
natural and partly artificial, 





tion to the press: 


“According to the text of the 
award of the Hague tribunal, 
in the Newfoundland fisheries 
arbitration, which I have just 
received from the State Depart- 
ment, it appears that the terms 
of the decision upon question 
No. 1, the principal question in 
the case, give to the United 
States practically the relief for 
which she contends. 

“ Question No. 1 related to the 
right of Newfoundland to re- 
strict the American right of 
fishing by her laws, without the 
consent of the United States. 
The decision holds that New- 
foundland is entitled to pass 
such laws, but the laws must 
be reasonable, equitable, and 
fair as between the local and 
American fishermen, and that it 
is not for either of the parties 
to the treaty to determine the 
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stretches out from the southeast 
to give anchorage for ships. 
The enterprise, so manifest to 
every visitor, is not restricted 
to holiday attractions. The day 
is approaching when Borkum 
will be known not as a holiday 
resort in the North Sea, but as 
a flying base for naval opera- 
tions. Tho there are at present 
no forts of the kind to attract 
a ‘camera fiend,’ there are 
works in progress with vigilant 
and suspicious sentinels over 
them and a little barracks for 
artillerymen cautiously tucked 
away among the sand-dunes, 
over which is written on every 
side the word Verboten (Forbid- 
den).” 


From his. personal observa- 
tions he concludes that at Bor- 
kum and other points adjacent 
“operations are in progress to 





reasonableness of a law, but if 
that is contested it must be de- 
cided by an impartial authority 
before the law goes into effect. 

“ To give effect to the decision 
the tribunal has formulated a series of provisions under which 
all laws affecting American fishermen are to be published for 
two months before they go into operation, and then, if objected 
to by the United States, are to be referred to and passed 
upon by a mixt commission before they become operative. 

“The result of this decision will be that the 
American fishermen will no longer be subjected to 


Give him a volley!’’ 


THE GERMAN PANIC. 
GERMAN SENTRY OF ALSACE—‘‘ Here comes a French aeroplane! 





strengthen the position of Ger- 
many with regard to Holland.” 

He thus outlines how impor- 
tant the independence and neu- 
trality of the Netherlands is to the peace of Europe, and 
particularly. to the security of the British Isles: 


—Dur’s Elsass (Strassburg). 


“The independence of Holland and Belgium is our first and 
our greatest interest on the Continent of Europe. In the hands 





the uncontrolled exercise of power by their compet- 
itors in the Newfoundland legislature. 

“There were six other questions submitted to the 
tribunal, of which questions 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 were 
decided in favor of the United States. The remain- 
ing question, No. 5, relating to the right of Great 
Britain to exclude Americans from the large bays 
of the non-treaty coast, is a question of historical in- 
terest which was much discust sixty or seventy 
years ago, but it is not a question of much practi- 
cal importance, as our fishermen have made no 
claims under it for twenty-odd years past. Upon 
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that the tribunal appears to have made a compro- 
mise on substantially the terms agreed to in the 
Chamberlain-Bayard treaty of 1888.” 


ONE OF GERMANY’S OUTPOSTS IN THE NORTH SEA. 


Borkum, the westernmost of the German Frisians, which is being strongly fortified. 
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of a hostile Power the Netherlands would be, as has often been 
said, a loaded pistol pointed at the heart of the British Empire. 
Between Brest and the Baltic there are no great natural har- 
bors, save those of Holland and Belgium, that could be used 
with effect againstus. If Germany ever succeeds in controlling 
this maritime zone her capacity for naval, military, and eco- 
nomie war would be increased a hundredfold. Her ships would 
have secure bases within easy striking distance from our coasts ; 
her armies would have railways for rapid concentration and for 
outflanking our friends coming from France, and her rulers 
would be able not merely to paralyze but also to destroy all 
commerce between the Continent and the British Isles.” 


Helgoland is the Gibraltar of the North Sea. Borkum is to 
be its Malta. Speaking of the German “ boast” that “ a flotilla 
of German torpedo-boats will be able to emerge from cover 
through the sally-port at Borkum and strike the British coast 
in six hours,” the London Mail says editorially : 


“With Helgoland, the Gibraltar of the North Sea, for the 
central ward and citadel, the German fleet will have a maneu- 

















LET RUSSIAN ABSOLUTISM BEWARE OF DRIVING POVERTY TOO FAR. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


vering area of nearly one hundred miles, covered and protected 
and provided with many exits into the North Sea. Thisisa 
vast and a practical enterprise worthy of the creator of the 
imperial German Navy. We can not look without the most 
serious concern upon a scheme which German newspapers de- 
clare will double the fighting capacity of their fleet. It is no 
longer a naval theory or an imperial ambition. It is a hard 
and dangerous fact which no amount of theorizing can explain 
away.” 


It is practically a threat and a warning to England, the 
supremacy of whose fleet in the North Sea is the sole means of 
national security, and we read: 


“ Germany has, of course, a perfect right to develop her naval 
resources in whatever manner and to whatever extent she 
chooses. But her devouring activity in the North Sea and her 
relentless rivalry for naval supremacy can not leave us indif- 
ferent to the danger that steadily advances toward our shores. 

‘There can be only one answer to the challenge. We must build 

and build and build again until this new and immeasurable 
advantage which Germany is wresting from the sea is more 
than balanced by the unquestionable supremacy of our fleet. 

“Germany may be actuated by motives that concern only her 
own protection. . . . But the most harmless intentions on the 

part of Germany can not relieve us of the responsibility which 
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her action imposes upon us. We can not sit still and applaud 
while she puts forward every effort . . . to deprive us of our 
naval supremacy.” 





CHOLERA AND POLITICS IN RUSSIA 


TT RAVAGES of cholera, which has raged in Russia 
uninterruptedly for the past three years and now counts 
almost 78,000 victims, is at last beginning to attract the 
attention of the entire world, and is speken of in the press as 
an international menace. Germany and Italy have had some 
cases of cholera, and our own Government has begun to take 
extraordinary precautions at the ports of entry. 

The epidemic has attacked almost the entire Russian Empire. 
The outlying districts are hotbeds of the plague, and so help- 
less is the Health Bureau that it can not keep the epidemic 
even out of the capital and other large cities. Since June 20, 
there have been 3,188 cases in St. Petersburg, and 1,107 deaths. 
For the week ending October 3, there were in Yekaterinoslaf 
326 deaths, in Kief, 219, in Don Cossacks 314. In Moscow alone 
does the Health Department seem to be sufficiently organized 
to resist the epidemic successfully. 

To judge from the newspaper utterances, many believe that 
the apathy of the Russian educated classes toward this national 
calamity is one reason why the disease has made such headway. 
Their attitude has become so threatening that the reactionary 
Novoye Vremya, which, as a rule, has nothing but jeers for the 
Russian “ intellectuals ” and their ideals, has recently come out 
with an appeal to them. To this the Liberal Riech replies: 


“The people are in an abnormal condition. They are dis- 
pirited, dejected, and apathetic. Only a guaranty of rights and 
liberty can raise the majority to a normal state, and produce 
in our intelligent classes the habit of fulfilling their duty. The 
Novoye Vremya, in interpreting our explanation of the indiffer- 
ent attitude of the Russian intellectual classes, maintains that 
our explanation is tantamount to saying, ‘If you want us to 
fight the cholera, give us a real English or French constitution 
at once. Otherwise Russia will be abandoned to the epidemic 
and will be transformed into a desolate wilderness.’ We said 
no such thing. We merely stated the sad but unfortunately 
indubitable fact, that the educated Russians are unwilling to 
work against the epidemic in the official organizations under 
the conditions of work now prevailing there. This fact has 
been repeatedly established. Not long ago we printed in our 
columns the very instructive remarks made by the pro-rector of 
the St. Petersburg University on this question. 

“The official papers ask the public to fight the cholera. What 
shall they fight it with? With newspaper appeals? We point 
out the inadequacy of such means. It is impossible to create 
artificially a spirit [which does not exist because it was de- 
stroyed by the very same reactionaries and their journalistic 
representatives who are now invoking that spirit to fight the 
epidemic sweeping over our country. 

“There is good reason for the general apathy of the people, 
a reason to which you reactionaries can not point with pride at 
the present moment, when the evil is so near your own door 
that you are suddenly seized with a desire to make the intelli- 
gent element public-spirited. You managed'to make even the 
new order hopeless with the aid of your so-called nationalism. 
You managed to make enemies of many peoples living in Russia, 
who had either never been, or had long ceased to be, our ene- 
mies. You reactionaries are reaping the fruit of what you 
sowed. The devastation you see about you is of your own 
creation. The desolate wilderness you are beginning to per- 
ceive about you, which is making you so anxious and nervous, 

is nothing but the faint shadow of what may overtake you in 
the future. 

“We believe your triumph, the triumph of reaction, will soon 
end. We believe so because we believe in a better future for 
Russia, because we believe in the glorious ideals of the Russian 
intellectual classes. And we also believe in their ability to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of others, for the good of their 
country. Beware of invoking the ideals of the Russian intel- 
lectuals, which you long ago forgot! You may find you have 
roused a spirit you can not control! "—Translations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 















PERIL FROM RURAL INSANITATION 


[ & THE city has become actually more sanitary than 
the country may seem a surprizing thing to those who 
have been going from city to country in search of 
health. The country may still be more healthful than the city, 
and yet have plague-spots here and there that sanitation should 
purify, and, in fact, the next point of attack in sanitary prog- 
ress is the rural district, says Dr. Allen W. Freeman, assist- 
ant health commissioner of the State of Virginia, in a paper 
read before the American Medical Association and printed in its 
Journal (Chicago, August 27): Recent years, ’Dr. 
tells us, have witnessed great changes for 
the better:in the hygiene of cities, placing 
them in advance of the country in this re- 
gard. He says: 


Freeman 


“ Effective health departments have been 
organized, andthe effect of measures such 
as the supervision of water- and milk-sup- 
plies, the visiting nurse and the tubercu- 
losis dispensary, medical inspection of schools 
and the accurate control of contagious dis- 
eases has been so pronounced as to place 
their work on a firm basis, and to insure its 
continuance and extension. While much re- 
mains to be done in the cities, the founda- 
tion has been laid and the methods of work 
more or less standardized. It is not too 
much to say that we are within sight of the 
solution of many of the problems of munici- 
pal sanitation. 

“While these facts are true of the cities, 
in those States with which we are familiar, 
no such condition exists in the country dis- 
tricts. They remain as they have been for 
years, without efficient organization, depend- 
ing on the methods and beliefs of thirty years 
ago. In only a few States is there adequate 
supervision of the rural communities; only a 
few States require the reporting of even the 
most dangerous of contagious diseases, and 
in most cases what activity there is in the 
country districts is confined to the control of 
smallpox, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, with 
occasional attention to a flagrant nuisance. 
The vast contributions of modern science to 
the prevention of disease are for the most part lost to the peo- 
ple of the country for the lack of organization and education.” 


What are the reasons for this contrast? : They are, in the 
main, Dr. Freeman thinks, so obvious that he who runs may 
read. He states them thus: 


“There is in the first place a greater survival of the individ- 
ualistic idea of life in the country than in the city. Govern- 
ment touches the life of the individual in the country to a 
limited degree only. His personal liberty, so called, is seldom 
invaded. He is, and he considers himself to be, a law unto 
himself. In the city the communal idea prevails; no man lives 
unto himself alone; government is at the elbow of every citizen. 
In the second place, the very isolation of the country makes it 
almost impossible in the circumstances to educate the country 
people in the importance of health measures. A single success- 
ful campaign against measles or diphtheria or impure milk 
will generally convince the people of the city of the importance 
of health measures. As such a campaign is difficult or impos- 
sible under present conditions in the country, education comes 
more slowly and the support of health measures is always more 
doubtful. In the third place, the contrast between country and 
city is largely due to the fact that health measures are more 
obviously necessary in the city than in the country. The 
crowded city demands health protection. Where our nearest 
neighbor lives half a mile away he may suffer from a wide 
variety of diseases and we may never feel the danger, but where 
we are separated from contagious disease only by the partition 





HE POINTS THE WAY TO RURAL SANI- 
TARY REFORM. 


Dr. Allen W. Freeman declares that 
the unsanitary conditions in some lo 
calities are ‘‘ almost unbelievable. 


wall of an apartment house, we feel the necessity for and yield 
more readily to preventive measures.” 

These reasons, of course, may be summed up in the single 
statement that effective sanitation is more difficult in the coun- 
try than in the city. There is thus more need to begin the 
work soon and todo it thoroughly. It should not be neglected, 
for the health of both city and country depends largely on 
rural sanitation. Practically all the food- products of the city, 
Dr. Freeman reminds us, come from remote country districts. 
A single case of typhoid on a dairy farm may infect a whole 
city. To quote further: ‘“?:@" 


“The farm is the point of attack; and... is the unit. both 
in the spread and prevention of _infection. 
Each farm is; to all intents and purposes, a 
separate community, with its own popula- 
tion, its own problems of sanitation, and its 
own forces for good and evil. The work we 
would do for the improvement of rural con- 
ditions of sanitation must be done for the 
improvement of the farm.” 


Recent studies of farm hygiene, Dr. Free- 
man assures us, reveal conditions in some 
localities that are “almost. unbelievable.” 
Sanitary arrangements, even the most prim- 
itive, are the exception. Welis are carelessly 
dug and without protection, while the absence 
of running water makes effectual cleanliness 
difficult. “The amount of water used per 
capita per day is exceedingly small.” This is 
not a description of the average American 
farm, yet it holds, Dr. Freeman tells ts, for 
thousands of farms that he has inspected in 
Virginia, and conditions in remote places all 
over the country are in many cases no better. 
It would seem that to call attention to such a 
state of things would be to remedy it; yet it 
is not so. Insanitary habits are ingrained 
and are altered with difficulty. Dr. Free- 
man advises personal missionary work. He 
thinks that “in attempting to solve this 
problem in the State of Virginia we could 
well take a leaf from the book of modern in- 
dustrial enterprise,” for “ the problem of a man who would teach 
the people proper sanitation is not essentially different from 
the problem ‘of the man who would sell them a book, or a 
safety razor, or induce them to buy an improved churn.” The 
first question “is that of advertising, or, as we are accustomed 
to speak of it, of education.” He continues: 


“The forms of publicity to be used in this educational cam- 
paign are varied, and practically all of them are to-day being 
used in common by commercial and health organizations. Press 
notices, which are easily secured at small cost by a proper 
press-agent, are of enormous value; special stories are gladly 
carried by newspapers if they do not carry too much self-ad- 
vertisement; bill-boards, magazine stories and articles, and 
special publications of various health departments are being 
used daily in this work. In addition, lectures, exhibits, special 
railroad exhibit cars, demonstrations in railway stations and 
public places, all have their place and all are being used by 
public-health agencies. 

“But these are not of themselves sufficient. They arouse 
the interest or excite the curiosity of those whom we wish to 
reach, but theydo not give the individual the necessary impulse 
for immediate action. We must have something more personal, 
more direct and impelling, to obtain the results that are 
necessary.” 


This sort of personal work has been begun in Virginia in 
connection with the eradication of the hookworm, but it would 
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Ulustrations used by courtesy of ‘The National Geographic Magazine.”’ 
GETTING A DRINK IN CENTRAL ARIZONA, BY CRUSHING THE PULP 
OF A DECAPITATED BISNAGA. 
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A PAPAGO INDIAN DRINKING FROM A CACTUS. 


NATURE’S KINDLY PROVISION FOR DESERT TRAVELERS. 


be equally valuable, of course, in any other kind of rural sani- 
tary work. Rural district inspectors, each covering an area of 
four or five counties, and armed with microscopes, simple 
remedies, and proper literature, visit the local physicians and 
with their cooperation go through the farming regions, talk 
with the parents, examine the children, inspect schools, and 
give public lectures and demonstrations. This detail work has 
been remarkably successful in informing and interesting whole 
communities, and we may expect that other States will copy 


it. Only in some such systematic way will the problem of * 


country hygiene be completely solved. 





WAX FROM SUGAR-CANE 


ORE AND MORE of the residues of industrial proc- 
M esses, that used to be thrown away, are being found 

to contain some useful substance. In some cases the 
value of what was originally considered a “by-product” has 
come to exceed that of the primary product itself. The residues 
of sugar-refining have now been discovered to contain a valu- 
able waxy substance, in sufficient quantities to warrant its ex- 
traction on a commercial scale. Says a writer in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris) : 


“When a section of sugar-cane is examined under the micro- 
scope, it is seen that from the epidermis exude little protuber- 
ances, straight or curved and disposed perpendicularly to the 
surface. These are made of wax, which, with other waxy sub- 
stances, contained in other parts of the plant, pass into the 
juice in the process of its extraction. The lime used in almost 
all refineries carries them away in the refuse of the precipita- 
tion process, from which the idea of rescuing them has recently 
been broached. 

“For this purpose, the slimy residue is placed in a receptacle 
where it undergoes a fermentation which destroys the fatty 
matters without attacking the wax; the substance is then dried 
in the sun and afterward in a current of warm air or in a fur- 
nace. The dry product is crusht and treated with benzine or 
carbon disulfid. The wax thus obtained is then refined by being 
extracted anew with petroleum essence, and then by filtration 
through clay or animal black. The residue of this extraction 
may be utilized as a lubricant or treated to obtain the sugar 
which it still contains. 


“ Cane-wax, thus obtained, is white or pale yellow; it much 
resembles in appearance Carnauba wax, as also in its hard- 
ness and high melting-point. The dried slimy residues contain 
10 to 12 per cent. of it, a sufficiently large proportion to justify 
the industrial treatment of these residues.”— Translation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE MYSTERY OF QUICKSAND 


ANY inquirers, reading or hearing of the dangerous 
M and mysterious qualities of quicksands, have sought 
in vain to find the difference between these and ordi- 
nary expanses of sand. Why do they engulf the unwary? An 
answer to this question is difficult to obtain and is generally 
unsatisfactory when found. In a lecture on the properties of 
sand, delivered at the Royal Institution in London, Charles E. 
S. Phillips tells us that the difference between quicksand and 
other sand is accidental rather than fundamental. He says, as 
reported in Nature (London, August 25) : 


“A certain amount of unnecessary mystery seems to sur- 
round this matter. I hasten to point out that the grains of 
quicksands appear to be in no way extraordinary. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that sand in certain localities upon the 
coast readily gives way under a load. Instances are recorded 
where a cart driven over a wet shore has rapidly disappeared 
below the surface. The general opinion seems to be that this 
is due to a soft underlying layer of clay or mud, which no doubt 
in some instances is the true explanation. Mr. Carus-Wilson, 
who is an expert in these matters, pointed out to me recently, 
however, that another factor may be the imprisoning of gas 
between the grains, due to decomposition of organic matter. 

‘“Tt must also be borne in mind that any surface in so good 
a contact with wet sand that the air is excluded will be held 
fast by atmospheric pressure ;.and further, that an object so 
situated, and tilted this way and that, will rapidly become em- 
bedded and swallowed up. It is by this simple process that 
the celebrated Goodwin Sands have claimed so many victims. 
A large percentage of the vessels stranded upon them, how- 
ever, float safely off on the rising tide, but now and then one 
is caught and doomed. In the past they have been responsible 
for many a shipping tragedy; and there is. a pathetic interest 
attaching to the fact that ribs and other remains of ships, long 
lost and forgotten, sometimes reappear for a time above the 
surface. Since the advent of steam, it is happily a rare occur- 
rence for a vessel to be lost upon a sandbank. 
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“In 1849 boring operations were carried 
out on the Goodwins by the engineering staff 
of Trinity House. The Deputy Master and 
Brethren, whose generous offer of assist- 
ance on all matters relating to this subject 
I gratefully acknowledge, have kindly lent 
a model made at the time, which shows the 
nature of the sand found at increasing 
depths. Solid chalk was reached at 80 feet 
below the surface.” 





THIRST-QUENCHING DES- 
ERT PLANTS 


CCOUNTS of plants resorted to by 
A thirsty travelers in the desert for 
their abundant juices are frequent- 
ly found in popular works, often, unfortu- 
nately, more or less apocryphal. The fol- 
lowing brief but authoritative summary is 
from an article in The National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, August), enti- 
tled “ Notes on the Deserts of the United 
States and Mexico” and abstracted from a 
recent Carnegie Institution publication 
written by the director of the Department 
of Botanical Research, Dr. Daniel T. 
McDougal. We read: 


“The Indian and the desert traveler often 
seek relief in the juices of plants when 
water fails. The fruits of some of the 
prickly-pears are slightly juicy, the stems 
of the same plant or the great trunks of 
the saguaro contain much sap, but for the 
most part it is bitter, and while it would 
save life, in extremity, yet it is very un- 
pleasant to use. 

“The barrel cactus, or bisnaga (Echino- 
cactus), however, contains within its great 
spiny cylinders a fair substitute for good 
water. To get at this easily cne must be 
armed with a stout knife or an ax with 
which to decapitate the plant, which is 
done by cutting away a section from the 
top. Lacking a suitable tool, the thirsty 
traveler may burn the spines from the out- 
side of the bisnaga by applying a lighted 
match, and then crush the top with a heavy 
stone. This or other means is taken to re- 
move a section six to eight inches in thick- 
ness. Next a green stake is obtained from some shrub or tree 
that is free from bitter substances, and with this or with the ax 
the white tissue of the interior is pounded to a pulp and a cavity 
that would hold two gallons is formed. Squeezing the pulp be- 
tween the hands into this cavity will give from three to six 
pints of a drinkable liquid that is far from unpleasant and is 
generally a few degrees cooler than the air. 

“ Scouting Indians have long used the bisnaga, and a drink 
may be obtained in this manner by a skilled operator in five to 
ten minutes. Some travelers are inclined to look with much 
disfavor on the liquid so obtained, but it_has been used without 
discomfort by members of expeditions from the Desert Labora- 
tory. That it is often preferred by Indians to fair water is 
evinced by the fact that the Whipple Expedition found the 
Mohaves near the mouth of the Bill Williams River, in 1853, 
cooking ducks and other birds in the juice of these plants by 
means of heated stones dropt into the cavity containing the pulp. 

“The sap of the saguaro (Cereus giganteus) and of other 
cacti contains bitter substances that make it impossible to be 
used to allay thirst by man, altho it may be given to burros. 
A supply is usually obtained by felling the heavy trunk and 
elevating the ends a few inches above the ground, while the 
middle is allowed to sag lower over a bucket or vessel that has 
been suitably placed in a hole in the ground below. A cut is 
made above the bucket to allow the liquid to escape, while the 
process is hastened somewhat by building a fire under the ends. 
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GIANT CACTUS IN THE SANTA CATALINA 
MOUNTAINS. 


The openings in the trunk and branches 
lead to large sac-shaped cavities, originally 
excavated by woodpeckers for nests, and 
afterward occupied by several other species, 
as well as colonies of honey bees. 
specimen is 40 feet tall. 
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“The experiences of the expeditions from 
the Desert Laboratory made it evident that 
a still or condenser, by which even a small 
quantity of drinkable water could be ob- 
tained from the abundant sap of these plants 
or from alkaline waters, would greatly fa- 
cilitate field-work. After some experiment, 
one was designed by Mr. Godfrey Sykes, in 
which the cactus pulp or liquid to be distilled 
is placed in a boiler of prest steel. This 
apparatus is: now used by the laboratory 
parties while at work in the deserts. It has 
a capacity of several gallons per day, which 
enables a party to make an extended stay 
at a locality where the untreated water is 
undrinkable.” 





TO REFORM EXPERT 
TESTIMONY 


[= REFORMATION of our meth- 
ods of using the testimony of scien- 
tific experts, so that it will be of 
real value to courts, now seems to be as- 
sured in at least twenty States, we are told 


by an editorial writer in American Medicine 
(New York, August). Says this paper: 


“The old disgraceful conditions are 
doomed because it has been finally realized 
that they are standing in the way of justice. 
The bills being prepared for legislative 
action all seem to be on the one plan of get- 
ting such testimony from a witness called 
by the court, paid by the State or county, 
and absolutely independent of prosecution or 
defense—as nearly impartial as human plans 
can make it in our present state of imper- 
fection and fallibility. There may be de- 
fects in the bills, no doubt there are, for 
no human action is perfect; but it must be 
confest that no better plans have been sug- 
gested so far and that some of the ablest 
physicians and lawyers have given the sub- 
ject very serious consideration. The ac- 
cused and prosecutor can employ all the ex- 
perts they desire to help in the conduct of 
the case, but such men will now be openly 
acknowledged as hired partizans who can 
not occupy the witness chair. 

“The proposed laws exclude the partizan 
expert and, as the court is not presumed to 
know who are competent, confine the choice 
to a list supplied by a reputable body, say a local medical 
society in the case of medical cases. An engineering or 
chemical society should similarly nominate experts for their 
particular lines. To eliminate the dangers of officialism and 
the exclusion of experts from abroad or of new men not yet 
recognized as expert, there should be provision for the court 
calling any man jointly requested by the defense and prosecu- 
tion if it so desires. We presume this will come in time—if 
not already provided for in the twenty States now studying the 
matter; but even if there is no such provision, it is no ground 
for opposition, as the measures are so infinitely superior to the 
present horrors that every one should demand the early enact- 
ment of the bills. Their passage will prevent the miscarriages 
of justice which have so disgraced American jurisprudence.” 





This 





CONCRETE PILLARS BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE—In Ger- 
many concrete pillars and piles are now being cast in a rapidly 
whirling cylindrical mold, which packs the concrete into a crust, 
leaving a hollow center. The results are said to be far superior 
to those reached by any other method. Says a writer in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris) : 


“The manufacture of columns, and even of piles, from reen- 
forced concrete has now entered into current practise, but the 
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columns of this kind made by the firm of 
Otto & Schlosser, of Meissen, Saxony, are re- 
markable for the very original process used 
in their preparation. 

“These columns are hollow, and a rotative 
machine using centrifugal force is used to 
make them. In a mold of wood covered with 
sheet iron, open at the ends, is first placed a 
reenforcement composed of longitudinal steel 
rods connected by a spiral of iron wire... . 
A proper quantity of a mixture of cement- 
mortar and asbestos-fiber is then turned into 
the mold [and]. . . it is placed in a special 
machine . . . which gives it a rotary motion 
of 500 to 1,000 turns a minute. The plastic 
mass is thus thrown against the walls of the 
mold, burying the reenforcing rods, and the 
violence of the centrifugal force produces a 
compression of the layer of reenforced con- 
crete thus formed. The surplus water also 
is prest from the concrete by this means. 

“The time of treatment varies from 10 to 
15 minutes, according to the thickness that it 
is desired to give to the layer. At the ex- 
piration of this time, the mold may be re- 
moved from the whirling-machine, but it 
must of course be left in place long enough 
for the concrete to set completely, which will 
take place in from 12 to 24 hours. The col- 
umn is then buried under a layer of wet sand, 
where it is allowed to harden slowly for three 
to four weeks. Different thicknesses may 
be given to different parts of the crust by 
inclining the mold properly during its rotation, the plastic 
mass tending to move toward the lowest point. Columns of 
this kind are made up to lengths of 45 feet, with diameters of 6 
to 15 inches and a thickness of crust of one to three or four 
mches. They are strong and elastic.”—Translation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





OVER-USE OF THE EYES IN EDUCATION 


RE WE making too much use of the printed page in edu- 
A cative processes ? That close attention to books for six 
to eight hours a day, with incidental reading and wri- 
ting, is responsible for the destructive processes that are in- 
juring our children’s eyes, is maintained by Dr. F. Park Lewis, 
of Buffalo, in a paper on “ Conservation of Vision” read before 
the last meeting of the National Educational Association. 
“We are rapidly becoming a bespectacled nation,” Dr. Lewis 
thinks; and by this use of corrective lenses we are not going 
to the root of the matter. We must lessen the hours of work 
during which the eyes are subjected to strain. He says: 


“The labor-unions have wisely limited the working day to 
eight hours for strong men whose body tissues are developed 
and resistant, while we compel the child at the formative period 
of his life to use his most vital and impressionable eye-struc- 
tures as much as eight hours, and permit him to use them in 
close, taxing work for ten hours or more a day. His eyes will 
no more tolerate such unwarrantable abuse than will his muscles 
or his brain. Something must in time give way, and usually 
it is the retaining coat which gives form and stability to the 
globe. 

“It would seem to me that we are not getting at the root of 
the matter at all. We have reasons to congratulate ourselves 
on the splendid advances that have been made in pedagogic 
methods during the last few years. Practical work is being 
introduced in the school, such as printing and industrial and 
domestic science, but in the fundamentals we are still teaching 
largely through the method of the printed page. We have 
made a fetish of books. Wehave become a reading rather than 
a thinking people. We have come to believe that the most 


effective way in which knowledge can be communicated from 
one person to another is through the medium of the printed 
page, while it is in fact an indirect route to the mind. A pic- 
ture of a thing—and especially of a thing in action—becomes 
almost immediately a thought. The printed word is not the 
thing itself. It is not even the symbol of the thing, as is an 
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Dr. F. Park Lewis believes we are 
sacrificing the eyes of our school-chil- 
dren to.a worship of the printed page. 
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Egyptian hieroglyph or the crude sketch of 
one of our aborigines. It consists of a group 
of arbitrarily chosen forms which placed jn 
certain combinations—more or less variable 
as we modify our spelling—represents the 
symbol of the thing. Consider for a moment 
the number of mental processes that are re- 
quired to enable a child to grasp the idea 
which the word is intended to convey... , 
That which requires a page of description is 
told in much less than half the time required 
to read it—and all of this and much more, if 
seen, is comprehended at a glance. The ex- 
pression of the face, the tone of the voice, 
the gesture, the human interest conveyed, 
are all interpretative. With a foreign lan- 
guage, still another additional mental process 
is exacted, and we find our students after 
two, three, or four years devoted to the study 
of French or German disappointed and un- 
happy to find that it is to them a dead lan- 
guage and that the result of their labor is a 
book knowledge only; while a little gamin 
from Palermo or Budapest will pick up a 
useful vernacular in the streets to which he 
will add a richness of slang, and, thereby, of 
vitality, that we may envy, but can never 
hope to attain.” 


We must realize, Dr. Lewis goes on to say, 
that there is another and a more direct way 
of getting at the intelligence of the child, 
than that which we commonly employ. We 
have too many books; too many studies; not enough athletics 
of the right sort; not enough training in mental agility and 
logical thinking. We should teach real values; not their 
symbols; and we should make our teaching more direct and 
personal. He goes on: 


“These are neither visionary nor theoretical ideas to which I 
am giving expression. They are the outgrowth of the real 
philosophy of Froebel. They have found expression with mar- 
velously satisfactory results in our manual and industrial train- 
ing schools. We haveused them to some extent, tho not nearly 
enough, in our schools for the blind, but in their fullest develop- 
ment and most satisfactory results in the schools for the men- 
tally slow. I saw a chosen group of the laggards in a school 
in Rochester, N. Y., in agymnastic class following the rapidly 
given orders of the instructor in the game ‘ Simon Says’ and 
then imitating the equally swift motions of the arms and legs, 
without a word of command. It was evident that the training 
in quick coordination, in mental alertness, and in fixity of at- 
tention was vastly more effective than any corresponding 
amount of book work could possibly be. If this were true of 
those whose responses were slow, how much better proportion- 
ally would it have been with children of active mentality? 
Lest I may seem to be wandering from the subject under dis- 
cussion, let me say that the conclusions exprest are not only 
relevant, but they are an essential part of my thesis. At the 
request of “the Association of Women Principals of New York 
City, a number of eminent oculists made a careful examination 
of existing conditions and formulated certain recommendations 
which they urged should be adopted. These recommendations 
were referred by the Board of Superintendents to a special 
committee of two whose judicious and thoughtful summary of 
the whole matter is worthy of careful consideration. 

“The subject of the paper to be used in the school-books, the 
type, the position of the child, the lighting, are all considered, 
not only with the judgment of men of trained minds, but with 
the practical knowledge of the experienced teacher. ‘ It is im- 
possible,’ says this committee, ‘ to dispense with the teaching 
of reading and writing.’ Itis impossible, undoubtedly, and also 
undesirable. But is it impracticable to limit very largely the 
amount of reading and writing, in that way not only saving the 
eyes from unwarrantable use, but, by limiting the hours of 
work, leaving some time for the study of the fundamental 


“In the report occur these words: ‘ Your committee believe 
that this question can not be settled by educators, publishers, 
or printers, but should be determined by oculists.’ . . . ‘ The 
latter have never made an extended investigation of the subject 
and hence can only,give expert opinion which is not based on 
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evidence. An investigation should determine the exact extent 
to which calendered paper is used, the effect of such paper on 
the eyes of the pupils, the amount of time spent by pupils work- 
ing continuously at books made of such paper—and how often 
a day they do so.’” 

To give the work of such a committee a practical value, it 
should be carried out, says Dr. Lewis, by oculists in conjunc- 
tion with educators, publishers, and printers, and he tells us 
that the prospect is good that this will be done. Committees 
of other medical and educational bodies are cooperating to the 
same end and it is probable that the question with which we 
have opened this article will soon be authoritatively settled. 





PARIS PREPARING FOR THE NEXT 
FLOOD 


T= PARISIANS are determined that the next flood 
that comes their way will not do the damage that has 
been charged to the account of that of 1910. The last 
flood of equal size occurred there two and a half centuries ago; 
and the next, be it in two centuries or two years, will do as 
little harm as it may. A Government commission has just de- 
cided on the expenditure of somewhat more than $40,000,000 in 
engineering works that are expected both to make great floods 
less likely in the future and to reduce their 
capacity for doing damage if they do come. 
The report of the commission is summarized 
in La Nature (August 13, 1910). After 
noting that the lower quarters of Paris fared 
better this year than they did 250 years ago, 
owing to the better system of flood-warn- 
ings, the Commission advises supplementary 
precautions, such as doubling the observa- 
tions taken by registering apparatus, and the 
automatic transmission of the indications of 
these apparatus to the central service at 
Paris. Further: 


“The minute investigations of the commis- 
sion bore upon all the public works having to 
do with the local protection of Paris and on all 
the varieties of public service injured or 
threatened in 1910. . .. Its investigations 
extended to 70 suburban communes. After 
having recapitulated the local operations 
susceptible of being promptly carried in- 
to effect, but which do not assure complete 
protection, it proceeds to vaster operations 
that may assure such protection by lower- 
ing flood levels—afforestation; absorption 
pits; reservoirs in the hills or on the plains; 
the control of certain watercourses in such 
manner as to prevent the superposition of 
flood-waves, which are the most active fac- 
tors in great inundations; and the deepening of the Seine. 
Finally it has determined upon the enlargement of the 
tributary of La Mounaie, the reconstruction of four bridges, 
... the dredging out of the Seine between Suresnes and 
Bougival, and a cut-off, open to navigation on the Marne 
from Annet to Epinay. The Government and the interested 
communities will share the expense, which has been estimated 
at $44,400,000. This outlay will not be at all disproportionate 
to the advantages that will be gained from it.”—Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FOOD THAT MUST BE POLISHED—It is not generally 
known that the rice grain of commerce with its smooth, pearly 
luster, has been artificially polished to give it this appearance, 
it being believed, rightly or wrongly, that the unpolished cereal 
would not command so high a price. The powder or flour re- 
moved from the grain in this process is called “ rice polish ” and 
it is stated in Farmers’ Bulletin 412 of the United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture (Washington, 1910) that it possesses 
valuable properties. We read: 


“Tt contains less fat and protein than rice bran, but a higher 
percentage of starch. It is sometimes used as a stuffing ma- 
terial in the manufacture of sausage. A considerable amount 
of the polish made in this country is exported to-Germany, 
where it is made into buttons. . . . Rice polish, when substi- 
tuted for part of the cotton-seed meal in a ration for steers at 
the Texas Station, resulted in increasing the rate of gain, while 
the cost of the gain was slightly reduced. . . . In five experi- 
ments at the Alabama Station rice polish was found superior to 
corn meal in feeding pigs. One pound of gain required only 
3.73 pounds of rice polish, as compared with 4.74 pounds of corn 
meal. Hence, 78.6 pounds of the polish are equal to 100 pounds 
of corn meal.” 





TO OPERATE TRAINS BY WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE 


"| \HE POSSIBILITY of running trains by means of wire- 
less signals, especially by communication through wire- 
less telephone directly from signalman to engineer, is 

strongly asserted by Lee De Forest, inventor of the wireless 

system bearing his name, in an article published in Modern 

Electrics (New York, August). Dr. De Forest tells us that a 

test of this plan is soon to be made on the 

New York Central. road. He writes: 


“The possibility of telegraphing wirelessly 
to moving trains over considerable distances 
by means of the old-fashioned spark tele- 
graph, was, I believe, first demonstrated in 
1905 over the Chicago & Alton Railroad out 
of Chicago and St. Louis... .... 

“Subsequent experiments at New Haven, 
Conn., and Toronto, Canada, demonstrated 
the correctness of my view, that the track- 
rail system, including the mass of telegraph 
or telephone wires along the right of way, 
served not only as a conducting zone or wave 
chute along which the electric waves pre- 
ferred to travel; but also acted as a net to 
catch waves coming transversely and ob- 
liquely toward the right of way, and then 
distributing in both directions along the 
track a surprizingly large amount of electric 
CNCTEY.§ . ik. ee ; 

“By this arrangement it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to telegraph regu- 
larly to and from express trains over a dis- 
tance of, say, 40 miles (20 miles on each side 
of the track-side station). However, the 
commercial applications of such a wireless- 
telegraph service would be generally con- 
fined to a few limited trains, where, for the 
benefit of traveling business men, a news or 
stock report service could be made a feature. 
The expense of carrying a telegraph operator 
on board, more than the cost of the equipment entailed, would 
greatly limit such application. 

“With the radio (or wireless telephone), however, the case 
becomes very different, so different in fact that it is my firm 
belief that ere many years the telephoning to moving trains, 
and especially to locomotives, will: become a very common, or 
well-nigh universal adjunct to our elaborate railroad safety 
appliances. 

“For such a purpose long distance of communication will be 
quite unnecessary, in fact, undesirable. . . . This system would 
enable the signalman to talk direct to the engineer for a period 
of one to four minutes, and add immensely to the probability 
that he will receive the proper signal, or enable him to receive 
orders or information which the semaphore can not possibly 
communicate. The engineer could not, of course, reply, except 
to O. K. by whistle. 

“It would appear that by this appliance it will be generally 
quite unnecessary for a train to stop merely to receive dis- 
patcher’s orders. What value this saving of time of hundreds 
of trains would aggregate to the railroads in a year, I have no 
means of estimating. Surely it would total very large figures.” 
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FATHER VAUGHAN AT MONTREAL 


a \HE BRILLIANT Eucharistic celebrations recently wit- 
nessed at Montreal are said to have outshone anything 
of a similar character ever held on this Continent. The 

splendid spectacle of the two street processions was dignified 

by the presence of five Cardinals, one of whom was the Papal 

Legate, and the city awarded him honors commensurate with 

what the Pope himself might have received. At the meetings 

where audiences were addrest in both French and English, many 
subjects of Church polity and public welfare were discust in 
addition to the addresses celebrating the Holy Eucharist. At 





THE FIVE CARDINALS AT THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. id th th of it ledttecnl 1 
The seated line, from the reader’s left to right, are Cardinals Ferrari, Italian; Gibbons, of the United pis iO OREN OS Tee TICE : a ay 


States: Vannutelii, the Papal Legate, Logue, Primate of Ireland; and Mercier, of France. 


one of the latter the Rev. Father Vaughan, of London, who has 
often attracted attention at home through his attacks upon the 
vices of the “ smart set,” made some strictures upon the Prot- 
estant religion that haye stirred up vigorous protests in the 
anticatholic press. Father Vaughan’s address is called “ tact- 
less” by his critics because the meetings of the Congress were 
attended by Protestants as well as Catholics. The honors, 
moreover, that were extended to Cardinal Vannutelli, the Papal 
Legate, partook of a civic as well as a religious character, and 
in these the entire city participated. Some blame even is im- 
puted to Cardinal Vannutelli, on the ground of a second speech 
of Father Vaughan’s. It is admitted that the Papal Legate 
may have been unaware in the first instance of what the Eng- 
lish priest proposed to say, but this can not be alleged concern- 
ing the second speech. The London (Ont.) Advertiser com- 
ments in this vein: 


“Father Vaughan’s tactless references to Protestantism have 
created more excitement than is seemly or prudent. They 
would have attracted less notice if Father Vaughan himself had 
been less noticeable. The Eucharistic Congress, at which he 
is perhaps the most picturesque figure, chances to be very much 
in the eye of the Canadian people just now. Perhaps there are 
anti-Catholics looking for cause of offense, and rather pleased 
to find it. Catholic dignitaries, therefore, ought to be careful 
not to furnish it. The Papal Legate and the Archbishop of 
Montreal appear to appreciate this. Their uttérances have 
been gracious and studiously conciliatory, as tho they were 
anxious to atone for Father Vaughan’s indiscretion. His attack 
was not more bitter than that frequently made upon Roman 
Catholicism by Protestant zealots. It is one of the privilezes 
of living in an empire which prides itself upon free speech. 

“Feather Vaughan complains that Protestantism is a ‘ soulless 


religion,’ because, as he says, it lacks the element of sacrifice 
incarnated in the Eucharist. Precisely the same reproach is 
leveled at Roman Catholicism by many Protestant polemics, 
who argue that the soul of religion in the ancient Church is 
smothered under rites and forms and priestly dictation. In either 
case such a charge is meaningless; it is refuted by the earnest, 
pious souls among the adherents of all Christian churches.” 


Father Vaughan’s sermon-that called forth newspaper crit- 
icism was an exposition of the Mass as “ the soul of religion.” 
In the course of it he said, according to reports in the Montreal 
papers, that it was “the genius of Protestantism to invent a 
would-be religion without sacrifice.” This invention he called 
more “ wonderful” than the invention of gunpowder, the com- 
; pass, or of printing itself. But even 

more wonderful “than the sixteenth- 

century invention of a soulless religion 
was the sixteenth-century discovery that 
the Mass, which from the dawn of Chris- 
tianity till then, had been regarded as of 
the essence of religion, as its central act, 
was after all only ‘ a blasphemous fable 
and a dangerous deceit.’” Surely, the 
preacher went on to say, “ this was a dis- 
covery fraught with consequences more 
revolutionary than even the discovery of 

a new world by a Columbus.” From the 
' Montreal Weekly Witness, we give some 

of his further words: 


“Naturally enough, the so-called re- 
ligious reformers, who for the most part 
strangely forgot, first of all, to reform 
themselves, did everything in their 
power to tear the mass out of the old 
religion, to pull down its altars, and to 


own dear land of England, the ‘little 
flock ’ surviving the old Catholic families 
who would not conform to a lifeless religion, nor tie themselves 
to a ghastly corpse, has a tale to tell of those days of fire and 
sword, or dungeon, and rack, and gallows, which is only sur- 
passed by what Ireland, more loyal than England to the Great 
Tradition, suffered for the faith, for the mass. It was the mass 
that mattered. It was the mass that was: to be so completely 
stamped out, as to be altogether a forgotten thing on earth. 

“High treason it was in those days to be a priest, high 
treason to shelter a priest, high treason to give alms to a priest, 
high treason to offer mass, high treason to hear mass, high 
treason to allow mass. : 

“Do we not read how an ancestor of one here present to-day, 
being questioned by his judge if he had been present at a mass 
that had been offered in his house, replied: Unfortunately 
present he was not, tho he had proudly lent his house in which 
it wassaid. ‘ Well,’ said the judge, ‘ tho you were absent from 
the feast, you shall have a taste of the sauce,’ and with that 
he proceeded to pronounce sentence on the mass-believing fol- 
lower of Christ, prepared to suffer any and every loss rather 
than forfeit the privilege of Holy Mass. 

“But the mass being the very living soul of Christianity was 
no more to be torn out of Christ’s religion than the St. Lawrence 
running below your great city is to be dragged away from its 
river-bed, or the light of the sun bathing your glorious city in 
radiant beauty is to be quenched in the heavens above.” 


In speaking of English Protestantism, especially that section 
which is known as Anglican, Father Vaughan distinguishes two 
sections, one influenced by rationalism and politics, and the 
other believing in revelation and authority. “The former,” he 
declared, “is drifting away to agnosticism, while the latter 
party is creeping back to Catholicism.” For these he asked 
the grace of kindness from the holders of the true faith, that 


they may be helped back to the arms of the Mother who weeps 
for her. children. 
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CHRISTIANITY’S APPEAL TO LAOS 
BUDDHISM 


AOS BUDDHISM has one open door to Christianity not 
furnished by the faith of the Burmese or other Buddhists. 
The people of this Indo-Chinese territory go to the 
temple on Buddhist sacred days and pray that life may be 
spared until they shall “see the face of him that is to come.” 
Buddha, they say, told his followers that he was not a savior, 
but that in the future there would come another “ enlightened 
one” who should save all who beheld his face. The impression 
made by this hope upon the Laos, says John H. Freeman in the 
Chicago Interior, “ gives to the messenger of Christ an oppor- 
tunity much used by our evangelists to present to them Jesus 
as one who fulfils the hope of all nations.” Of the religious 
system bequeathed by Sakya-Muni, the Buddha or “ enlightened 
one,” this writer gives the following interesting account: 


“Tt denies the existence of the soul, and teacnes nothing of 
God. Arising as a protest against the polytheism of India, it 
was accused of atheism, and this accusation can hardly be 
evaded. It does not actually deny the existence of God, or of 
gods, but it ignores them, and so amounts to practical atheism. 
The Buddha was but a man and has ceased to be; so their own 
books say. The Buddhist is not taught to lift the soul to any. 
thing above man himself. 

“The idea of birth and death and rebirth, sometimes as an 
animal, again as man or angel, seems strange to a Western 
mind, but has great hold on the thought of India. Transmi- 
gration as taught by Hinduism seems utterly at variance with 
Buddhist denial of personality and the soul, but Sakya-Muni 
accepted it in modified form, the doctrine of ‘karma.’ Few 
even of the followers of the Buddha understand, or pretend to 
understand, his meaning. The idea commonly current among 
them is akin rather to the cruder ideas of transmigration cur- 
rent in India. $ 

“That every good deed has for its object to gain merit for 
the doer, is the firm conviction of every Buddhist. Real altru- 
ism, action prompted by love for one’s fellow rather than by 
ultimate gain to oneself, is not expected outside the family 
circle, nor is it understood. If a man gives alms, he does it to 
accumulate merit that shall ultimately outweigh his demerit, 
and promote his own happiness hereafter. If he builds a mon- 
astery, or makes gifts to the ‘ order,’ or places a jar of water 
by the roadside that the weary traveler may drink, it is all to 
make merit thereby. Toplacea son, a grandson, or some other 
lad in the monastery and support him there, is a common form 
of ‘ merit-making.’ ” 


The “ ten precepts ” of Sakya-Muni are often compared with 
the Ten Commandments of Moses. The writer goes on: 





YOUNG GIRLS WEARING THE WHITE VEILS OF THE FIRST SACRAMENT IN 
THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN MONTREAL. 
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REPOSITORY AT THE FOOT OF MT. ROYAL 


A temporary canopy to mark the terminus of one of the gorgeous 
processions of the Montreal Congress. The Host was carried in a 
monstrance of Canadian silver over flower-strewn pavements. 


: “ Like the Mosaic Decalog these ‘ ten precepts ’ are divided 
into two tables. The first is the following: 


Do not take life whether of man or beast. 
Do not take what is not given 

Abstain from adultery. 

Do not lie. 

Do not drink strong drink. 


“These correspond somewhat closely to the second half of 
the Decalog, and are recognized as binding, no less on the 
laity than on the monks. But the first half of the com- 
mandments of Moses has to do with our duties to God, and 
finds no parallel whatever in the Buddhist precepts, the second 

half of which is as follows: 


Do not eat at forbidden times. 

Abstain from dancing, singing, music, and stage-play. 
Use not a high or broad bed. 

Take not pleasure in garlands, scents, or ornaments. 
Receive not silver nor gold. 





“It is evident that these latter precepts 
apply only to the monks, bidding them carry 
out the monastic idea of Sakya-Muni. The 
casual visitor at the ‘wats’ will soon discover 
that little real effort is made to obey them. 
As for the first half of the ‘ precepts,’ while 
offenses and evasions constantly occur in, as 
well as outside, the monasteries, yet dishon- 
esty, drunkenness, and impurity are certainly 
less rife among the Laos than in other parts 
of Asia. The scandals so commonly connected 
with Buddhist temples in China, Korea, and 
Japan, and inseparable from Brahmanic wor- 
ship in India, are practically unknown in 
Laos temples. 

“One precept demands especial mention— 
the first and great command of the Buddha: 
‘Do not take life whether of man or beast.’ 
The more conscientious monks strain all the 
water they drink—even step aside from the 
path rather than crush an ant or worm. The 
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common people count the fisherman or hunter a constant 
offender against Buddhist law. Yet the fisherman deems he 
evades the law if he allows the fish he has caught to die of 
itself, as it soon will. The priests themselves constantly eat 
the flesh of animals some one else has killed. So long as he 
himself does not actually take life, the Laos man counts 
cruelty to animals no offense. He may maim or torture them, 
or look on suffering with seemingly utter indifference. A 





FATHER VAUGHAN PREACHING BEFORE THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


This service was held at St. Patrick’s Church, which is known as the Irish Cathedral. 
Primate of Ireland, was present, and Father Vaughan is seen in the pulpit. 


law intended to develop pity has worked rather the other 
way. 

“ Among the Laos as everywhere, men crave flesh food. The 
fact that Christianity specifically sanctions the use of flesh as 
food, thus releasing a man from bondage to a law he can not 
keep, appeals to the common sense of every Laos man as an 
argument for Christianity. So does also the statement of Scrip- 
ture that man unlike the beast is made in the image of God.” 





“SATURDAY-NIGHT RELIGION” 


F EVERY Christian woman would have a real, vital Sat- 
I urday-night religion there would be less Sabbath desecra- 
tion, observes Miss Hilda Richmond, who contributes. a 
novel view to the problem of non-attendance at church. Her 
strictures apply to people of towns, villages, and small cities 
where the Saturday half-holiday for merchants and clerks is 
not an established feature of life. In these less-favored cen- 
ters Saturday night becomes a time for “ social” interchange, 
mingled with the duty of providing for household equipment. 
4 Country people and town people alike swarm the streets until 
nearly midnight, leaving for their homes at last regardless of 
the tired workers who must put goods in order, straighten up 
accounts, leave stores in some semblance of order, and then go 
home to bathe and drop into restless slumber.” Itis no wonder, 
remarks this writer, in the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, that 
it is hard to get clerks and business men out to church or 
Sunday-school. The women, it will appear, are the chief 
delinquents : 

“Perhaps if only buying were done, the evil would not be so 
great, but men, women, and children clog the stores to ‘ visit’ 
and have a social good time. The clerks, tired from standing 
on aching feet all week, must politely wait until the dress- 

making, the canning, the preserving, the social affairs and 
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domestic tribulations are all gone over, risking the displeasure 
of the employer, and then perhaps hear the comforting news 
that the shopper was ‘just looking around.’ But clerks are 
paid for waiting upon people, some one is sure to say. That 
is true, but they are just flesh and blood like other people, and 
get tired when Saturday night comes, just as we alldo. There 
are women who call themselves good Christians who blandly 
argue that it is no harder for the clerk to stand behind the 
counter than for the shopper to stand in 
front of it, but the cases are not similar 
at all. One woman who always advanced 
that argument was in the habit of dis- 
posing of her moderate amount of work 
early on Saturday morning, .the Sunday 
dinner in that family always being eaten 
outside the house, and then she would 
enjoy a refreshing bath, a long nap, and 
a quiet period of reading or resting until 
supper-time. Supper was little more 
than a lunch, and then, drest in fresh, 
comfortable garments, she would set out 
to enjoy the evening ‘shopping’ here 
and there, meeting her friends and buy- 
ing a few things that needed no special 
‘ eare in selecting and could have been 
purchased any time. To her the going 
from place to place was a recreation, but 
to the weary clerks it was anything but 

ERS ee 

“I know there are people who say the 
clerks would not go to church if they 
had the opportunity to sleep all day 

Saturday, but that is not the point. 

Maybe some of them would not, but they 

should have the chance to say whether 

they will or will not. Just imagine 
that the girl behind the counter is your 
daughter or your sister or your intimate 
friend next Saturday night, when you 
aimlessly wander from store to store 
having goods pulled down that you never 
intend to buy, or really buying articles. 
It will enable you to see how tired she is and how very hard 
it must be to be pleasant and cheery when the weather 
is hot and her feet are tired and sore. And then think of 
the little delivery boys out on dark streets and back alleys 
delivering parcels that might have gone much earlier in the 
day, if only somebody had had enough grace and religion to 
order early. 

“Every magazine and newspaper takes up the appeal to 
shop early at holiday time in order not to destroy the 
Christmas spirit in the hearts of clerks, but Christian 
women can ease the burdens of clerks all the year . 
round.” 


Cardinal Logue, 


In order to bring about the needed reform the writer suggests 
“ that one influential, good-natured woman, who modestly states 
her views and enlists help in her cause, can be the means of 
discouraging a dozen or more of her friends from shopping on 
Saturday night, and in a very short time the movement will 
spread so that the tired workers will at least be convinced that 
there are many women who really care for their physical and 
spiritual well-being.” Further: 


“There are weary, discouraged mortals in every town and 
small city who have not been able to see Christ in the people 
who profess to be his followers, and if so little a thing as keep- 
ing out of the stores on Saturday night will help convince them, 
surely every woman who calls herself a Christian can arrange 
so to do. 

“Instead of making the last night in the week a source of 
weariness to others, we had better go back to the old custom 
that made it a time of preparation for the Sabbath, when every- 
thing in the home was peaceful and-orderly, and the ‘ day of all 
the week the best ’ was ushered in in calm and restfulness. Of 
course the stores will not be enabled to close early the next 
week, but in time the little leaven will leaven the whole lump, 
and merchants and their helpers will be enabled to enjoy the 
Sunday-morning services, because Christian men and women, 
especially the iatter, had a Saturday-night religion as well as 
a Sunday one.” 











THE LEADER OF A LOST CAUSE 


'T MENTION of Holman Hunt, who died the other 
day in London, brings before men’s eyes again the word 
“ Preraffaelite” which is but infrequently mentioned 
in art comment to-day. So far past is any real influence of the 
school of painters bearing this name that one starts with sur- 
prize at the thought that one of them has been living so long. 
Holman Hunt, dying at the age of eighty-three, was the first 
Preraffaelite, as well as the 
last. He was also, because of 
the pertinacity with which he 
clung to the artistic tenets of 
the school, “ the. most amazing 
figure of them all and the most 
pathetic.” Sosays a New York 
Tribunz writer, perhaps Mr. 
Cortissoz, who adds that * it is 
their standing still that will 
always be, to the student, a 
marvel by itself, a marvel 
touched with pathos.” Hunt, 
we are told by a writer in the 
Springfield Republican, was “a 
grave, thoughtful man, by no 
means satisfied with the mere 
painting of beautiful pictures.” 
Throughout his life he “ fol- : 
lowed resolutely two ends—to 
copy nature with scrupulous 
care, and to make his pictures 
of profound moral significance.” 
This, as we shall see in the 
following, was not altogether 
what the vublic came to under- 
stand as Preraffaelitism : 


& 7 Picture by courtesy of The Macmillan Co. 
“It is not easy to sum up in 


a brief formula a movement 
which was so tentative and took 
on so many forms. In general 
it may be said that the Preraf- 
faelites were protesting against 
the academic conventions which dominated English art in their 
day, and proposed to make a fresh start by working very faith- 
fully and minutely from nature. Thus the name of the brother- 
hood had nothing to do with medievalism, tho it came to be 
almost universally misunderstood through the later influence 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. In the beginning naturalism 
would have been a better term. The revolt was in spirit akin 
to that of the impressionists a little later in France, but in its 
technical principles it was exactly opposed to impressionism. 
The impressionist seeks to give in a heightened form in his pic- 
tures the feeling which a given scene in nature has produced 
upon his sensibility. What he seeks is subjective truth. The 
Preraffaelites were more simple-minded, but had a less simple 
creed. What they undertook was to render, not the impression 
of nature, but nature itself, and in that impossible endeavor 
they copied details with laborious care and fulness. 

“It is necessary to consider, however, that the founders of 
the movement had no completed theory in their minds. They 
were young, their school had been limited, and they were 
struggling away from the provincial narrowness of early Vic- 
torian England. They were convinced that the academicians 
were wrong, but they did not pretend to have a clear-cut road 
of their own to follow. They turned to nature in default of 
other teachers, but the precise rendering of detail was an ex- 
periment rather than an essential part of their doctrine. In 
his large autobiographical work, ‘ Preraffaelitism and the Pre- 
raffaelite Brotherhood,’ published in 1905, Hunt has corrected 
this misapprehension: ‘ In agreeing to use the utmost elabora- 


HOLMAN 
From a portrait by 


one to adhere firmly to its principles, 





all influence of succeeding schools of painting. 


tion in painting our first pictures we never meant more than to 
insist that the practise was essential for training the eye and 
hand of the young artist.’ Hunt himself retained this re- 
strained experimental handling after his companions dropt it,.- 
but it is not on this account that he reads others out of the’ 
brotherhood.” 


It was in 1848 that Hunt and Millais formed the little coterie 
of young artists, which in the same year became known as the 
‘P.-R. B.’; those initials being signed to the pictures which the 
members exhibited. Rossetti, who has somehow captured the 
banner of the school, was really 
its enfant terrible, as we see 
here: 


“Their meaning was kept a 
dark secret for fear of stirring 
up the hostility of critics and 
hanging committees, always 
ready to scent treason to the 
established order. Rossetti, 
who had been taken into Hunt’s 
studio as a pupil, indiscreetly 
betrayed the secret, and the 
storm broke out as had been 
anticipated, resulting, indeed, 
in the disruption of the origi- 
nal ‘ P.-R. B.’ Rossetti, whose 
genius was much more peculiar 
and striking than that of the 
others, continued to hold the 
title of Preraffaelite, to which 
he had in point of fact very 
little claim, and it was his poetic 
ventures into the style of the 
Quattrocento which made the 
public identify the movement 
with medievalism. How differ- 
ent Hunt’s idea was may be 
seen from any of his best-known 
pictures, such as ‘ The Light of 
the World,’ ‘The Seape Goat,’ 
or ‘ The Shadow of Death.’ ” 


But in spite of the rising tide 
of ideas with which Hunt had 
no sympathy, he, almost alone 
of them all, remained faithful 
to his eult “long after it had 
been discredited by the authentic developments of modern 
painting.” “The new schools could not roll over him with 
obliterating scorn,” observes the Tribune writer, and adds: 


HUNT. 
W. B. Richmond. 
a was the virtual founder of the Preraffaelite Brotherhood and the only 


living all his long life in defiance of 


“They had to go around him, leaving him undisturbed in his 
happy isolation. The English like determination, and Holman 
Hunt was a resolute doctrinaire if ever there was one. Hence, 
as we have said, his countrymen will doff their hats as he passes. 
So, too, will observers everywhere who are interested in the 
history of modern art, tho it is likely that they will more mod- 
estly estimate the value of his actual achievements. 

* Reflecting upon the significance of his long career, it is im- 
possible to avoid disquieting thoughts on the comparative futil- 
ity of that- movement to which his almost piously dedicated 
labors meant somuch. When the troublous days of the Preraf- 
faelites were ended, and the public which had derided the 
famous Brotherhood had got to the point of cheerfully paying 
very high prices for its productions, there opened a period only 
to be described as one of appreciation more patriotic than 
critical. Somewhere in Matthew Arnold there is an allusion 
to the excessive laudation of Goethe by his countrymen. The 
Germans, quoth he, having formed the largest standing army 
in the world, have made up their minds to have a world-poet 
to match. The English Preraffaelites profited by a similar 


national fondness, and to this day the reputation of Rossetti, 
for example, is one on which it is ill-advised for a good Eng- 
lishman to blow. His poetic genius has, of course, done some- 
thing for his artistic fame, but all the members of the group 
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have been made the most of in floods of more or less dithyram- 
bic prose. Meanwhile, disinterested criticism has done justice 
to what was admirable in the Preraffaelite hypothesis and has 
quietly rejected the rest. There probably never was a body of 
painters powerful enough to form a‘ school ’ which nevertheless 
so signally failed to exercise any really fertilizing influence.” 





AN ENGLISH VIEW OF WILLIAM JAMES 


T IS NOT often that the English press appreciate our great 
I writers and teachers better than the press at home; butin 
_the case of the late Prof. William James we find the Eng- 
lish writers dwelling with more justice upon his lasting work, 
instead of selecting a “ newsy ” phase of his investigations—his 
interest in spiritualistic phenomena. Mr. Chesterton, among 





ISABELLA AND THE POT OF BASIL. 
From a painting by Holman Hunt, illystrating Keats’s poem. 


these writers, looks away even from the system of philosophy 
with which Professor James’s name has been associated and 
declares that “ William James will probably be counted valuable 
rather for a revolution in the mode of teaching than for any of 
the actual things he taught.” Before saying this; the tren- 
chant writer of The Illustrated London News dwells upon a phase 
of the late Professor’s character that is declared representa- 
tively American. The admission does not come, however, with- 
out an accompanying tone of mild wonder. “ He was full of 
those particular fine qualities,” writes Mr. Chesterton, “ that 
most people do actually find in Americans, tho most people are 
surprized to find them.” To detail these qualities: 

“He was full of enthusiasm, of generous appreciation, of 


spirituality and simplicity. There are no men less prone than 
Americans to a mere materialism; indeed, their fault is quite 
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the other way. In so far as America has really worshiped 
money, it has not been because money is tangible. Rather it 
has been because money is intangible ; and Americans cultivate 
it always in its least tangible form—in the form of shares 

trusts, promises, implicit understandings, and illegal powers 
They worship the invisible strength of money; they adore it as 
a sort of airy magic; no men on the earth think less of the 
actual pleasures that it stands for. The Yankee millionaire 
likes adding more noughts on to a figure in his private books: 
it is a spiritual pride with him. Nothing can make him see 
that, in adding noughts, he is truly and indeed adding nothings. 
Thus, even when the American is avaricious, the American is 
not greedy. And when he is the reverse of avaricious, when 
he is, like Professor James, naturally magnanimous and ideal- 
istic, he is capable of being the most childishly unworldly and 
even saintly of all the white men of this world. William James 
was really a turning-point in the history of our time, and he 
had all that sincerity and intellectual innocence that is needed 
in such a pivot. For a turning-point, like any other point, 
must be simple and indivisible.” 


It is admitted, in respect to Professor James’s permanent 
contributions to education, that “ he himself cared more for his 
dogmas than for his art of exposition.” This does not turn the 
writer from his point, which he pursues by linking the late 
Professor with rather odd company: . 


“Whatever they were for James himself, James’s doctrines 
are scarcely of so much value to the world as his spirited and 
satisfying style and temper. What Mr. Bernard Shaw did for 
the discussion of economics and politics Professor James did 
for the discussion of psychology and metaphysics. He forced 
them to join the undignified dance of common sense; he insisted 
that the philosopher should have modesty enough to make a fool 
of himself, like the rest of mankind. Every one is some sort 
of psychologist, since every one has some sort of psychology. 
Just as real religion concerns every one born with a heart, so 
real philosophy concerns every one born with a head. Accord- 
ing to Professor James, psychology was a kind of surgery in 
which each man must be content to be both the operator and 
the patient; every man must dig up his own soul like his own 
garden. Butit was above all in his eyes asolidstudy. Econom- 
ics is not really the study of tables and statistics which are 
more remote than money; it is the study of bread, which is 
more actual than money. So in the highest philosophy only the 
actual is important, and a truth is more of a fact than a 
phenomenon. 

“This practical plea of James for popularizing philosophy is 
his finest achievement. It is always supposed that metaphysics 
must be full of technical and elaborate terms. Some would 
even argue that the word metaphysics itself is not one to be 
used playfully in the nearest pot-house. But, for all that, the 
ultimate study of thought and of the mind ought to be the 
simplest of all studies; not, I mean, simple in its task, but 
perfectly simple in its language. If we say something of uni- 
versal scope we can obviously say it as easily of a plain or 
comic thing as of any other thing. Technical terms belong to 
the study of special physical facts—birds or beasts, or stars or 
stones, or weather. If somebody (with a turn for original ob- 
servations) remarks that one swallow does not make a summer, 
that is a matter depending on special study of such seasons and 
birds. There are some seventeen swallows in the neighborhood 
of my house, and some gloomy persons are of opinion that 
seventeen swallows have not succeeded in making a summer.” 


When full allowance has been made for his healthy and human — 
reversal of the tone and methods of philosophy, the writer pur- 
sues, “it will appear even more regrettable that the actual 
system (or denial of system) with which Professor James later 
associated his name, was of the insufficient sort that it was.” 
Further: 


“It was his glory that he popularized philosophy. It was his 
destruction that he popularized his own philosophy.. ‘ Pragma- 
tism is bosh,’ said a man of unphilosophic training but good 
general brains to me the other day. Professor James appealed 
to the ordinary man; and the ordinary man condemned him. 
But let us remember that while this exhibits the rightness of 
the condemnation, it also exhibits the rightness of the appeal. 
Pragmatism is bosh; but the best test of this isthe test of the 
great Pragmatist himself; the appeal to the nature and reason 
of the ordinary man. Pragmatism substantially means that 
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the sun being useful is the same thing as the sun being there. 
The ordinary man in London in this present romantic summer 
would immediately reply that there is a considerable difference 
between the two ideas; that the sun is frequently not there 
when he would be particularly useful. The ordinary man in 
Arabia would probably add that he is often there when he is 
quite the reverse of useful. And it is not sufficient for the 
Pragmatist to reply that these are cheap and illiterate answers ; 
they are. But the whole point of Pragmatism (at least, of 
Professor James’s Pragmatism, of Pragmatism at its best) is 
‘that it asks how ordinary people do actually use and feel ideas. 
-Now ordinary people do actually feel the notion of truth and 
the notion of utility as utterly separate. The highest official 
figure of modern Europe happens to be a man of peasant origin ; 
and his view of Pragmatism (other issues apart) wouldbe 
echoed by all the peasants of the earth.” 





WHITMAN AS A RACE-BUILDER .. 


GAIN it is discovered that the poets.are ahead in pro- 
A posing a scientific theory. It is not Galton, but Walt 
Whitman, who first became an ardent advocate of 
“conscious race culture.” Not only did Whitman sing of the 
cosmos, but he apprehended the processes by which the cosmos 
does and must evolve. This assertion comes from Mr. Henry 
Bryan Binns, who writes in The Eugenics Review (London). 
Whitman’s poems were written a generation before the theory 
of artificial selection had grown firm enough to stand on scien- 
tific legs in the field of active propaganda, yet, asserts Mr. 
Binns, he undertook “the responsibility of race-building.” 
This view of Whitman, perhaps, removes some of the objections 
raised by that aspect of his teaching which has brought upon 
him criticism for ignoring the spiritual side of man in an over- 
emphasis of the physical. This writer goes on: 


“From whatever page or standpoint we begin a reading of 
the ‘ Leaves’ we are certain to be almost immediately con- 
fronted with ‘ Walt’ himself, ‘well-begotten and rais’d by a 
perfect mother,’ singing ‘ the body electric,’ proclaiming ‘ an 
athletic democracy,’ ‘ the most splendid race the sun ever shone 
upon,’ a ‘race of passion and the storm,’ ‘ one hundred millions 
of superb persons,’ ‘a larger, saner brood’—and declaring with 
all the authority his genius and assurance could summon 


‘Produce great persons, the rest follows’ 


in a word, you can not begin to read Whitman without recog- 







































































RIENZI. 


One of Holman Hunt’s pictures, bought by a friend of the artist when the Preraffaelite Brotherhood 
were suffering most from public disfavor, and kept out of sight in a garret for many years. 
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nizing his preoccupation with this problem of right begetting 
and right birth.” 


Of course Whitman was interested chiefly in the positive, or 
constructive side, of eugenics. His endeavor was to breed a 





THE LADY OF SHALLOTT. 


An illustration made by Holman Hunt for an early edition. of 
Tennyson, for which the men who formed the Preraffaelite Brother- 
hood furnished most of the pictures. 


race of the fittest. The evidence of Whitman’s endeavor is 
scattered throughout his entire work, some extracts from which 
are quoted in the article. For example: 


“Thus he writes ‘ To a Pupil’: 


‘Is reform needed? Is it through you? 

The greater the reform needed, the greater 
the personality you need to accomplish it.’ 

*“You!—do you not see how it would serve to 
have eyes, blood, complexion, clean and 
sweet? 

Do you not see how it would serve to have 
such a body and soul that when you enter 
the crowd an atmosphere of desire and 
command enters with you, and every one 
is imprest with your Personality? 

O the magnet! the flesh over and over! .. .”’ 


It is “not without deliberate inten- 
tion,” we are assured, that the poem 
following on the same page is one of 
maternity, emphasizing the fact that 
there can not be perfect sons without 
perfect mothers, and “the superbest 
man of the earth” will be the son of 
“the superbest woman of the earth.” 


“Again, turning over three pages, 


the reader is confronted with the doubt- 
ful question of America’s future: 


* With all thy gifts America, . . 
What if one gift thou lackest? 


(the ultimate 
human problem never solving) 

The gift of perfect women fit for thee . 

The mothers fit for thee?’ 


“In these three short poems is thus 
briefly indicated Whitman’s attitude 
toward Eugenics: In any reform the 
agent needed is a great personality ; 
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and that must include a magnetic body. But such can be born 
only of a perfect woman; the future of the race lies with her.” 


Especially illuminating is Whitman’s attitude toward sex. 
He sees that “ sex contains all,” and—* underneath all,nativity.” 
But he uses the word sex in a mystical sense. He was no 
more a roué, declares Mr. Binns, than he was an emasculated 
theorist : 


“Whitman believed in the domestic institution of marriage, 
but he was not primarily concerned with institutions. His in- 
tensely vital personal and social morality would have been 
shocked at the suggestion of neglecting his own part in strength- 
ening and vitalizing his race, physically, mentally, and spiri- 
tually to the utmost of his power; and his influence makes it 
more difficult for any who come into contact with his vigorous 
and robust personality as it expresses itself in ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’ to escape the obligation and glory of parenthood. The 
obloquy which is supposed, in America, to attach to his work, 
attaches to it precisely because American society is hostile to 
all essential considerations of good breeding; and abhors above 
all things that wholesome but irrepressible sexuality which 
Whitman regarded as an essential quality of the people of the 
future. 

“Whitman never suggested that the mere bringing to birth 
of a better race is the whole responsibility laid upon men and 
women of exceptional personality. In the ‘Calamus’ poems 
and elsewhere he reiterates the tremendous force of comrade- 
ship and the value of every other vital form of inspiration. A 
sound body is a good foundation to work upon, but it must be 
fine, too, and responsive to every living rhythm; it must be 
capable of enthusiasm and heroism, it must be-made of the 
very stuff of poems. Healthis nothing to him unless it can be 
kindled into illumination. However prolific she may be in 
other births, America is but barren till she is the mother of 
bards that can arouse. So also in the relation of the sexes, he 
is not concerned with the child alone; but— 

‘After the child is born of woman, man is born of woman’-—for manhood 


does not properly begin before the second birth of sex enfranchisement, that 
new consciousness into which womanhood alone can open the gate.” 





DIMMING BOSTON STARS 


FTER CARRYING in mind the glowing words written 
A by Carlyle upon Emerson’s first visit to him, it gives 
a shock to read how he later came to regard this 
“bright spirit ” from the New World. In some * Reminiscences ” 
by the late Goldwin Smith, published in the September 
McClure’s, we get hints of the sinking of Emerson’s star. 
Besides this, the same writer manages to make the whole Bos- 
ton galaxy shine with a diminished brilliance. Professor Smith 
speaks of meeting Emerson, and, of course, of looking “ with 
interest on a man whose name and influence were so great.” 
We read this: xg 


“ Emerson’s character was undoubtedly fine and his influence 
was very good. But I can not honestly say that I ever got 
much from his writings. I can find no system; I find only 
aphorisms; an avalanche, as it were, of unconnected pebbles 
of thought, some of them transparent, some translucent, some 
to me opaque. Carlyle introduced Emerson to the British pub- 
lic as one who brought new fire from the empyrean. But the 
two men in genius were leagues apart and Carlyle at Jast found 
the new fire a bore. George Venables, calling one evening on 
Carlyle at Chelsea, found himself received with extraordinary 
warmth, the reason of which Mrs. Carlyle explained by ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh, we were afraid it was Emerson.’ I heard 
Emerson lecture. Now and then he shot a telling bolt. The 
rest of his discourse to me was almost. darkness. I heard him 
read his own poetry aloud, but it remained as obscure to me as 
before. Certain, however, it is that, by whatever means, he 
was inspiring and an elevating influence in his day, which was 
the critical time, when, New England Puritanism having lost 
its power, there was pressing need of something to maintain 
spiritual life. Longfellow also I met, of course, with interest, 
and he was most attractive as a man, tho I can hardly credit 
him with anything more than sweetness as a poet. Bryant 
lives by his ‘ Waterfowl,’ and almost by that alone. Poe had 
poetic genius if he had only taken more care of it and of him- 
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self. Excepting him, can it be said that America has produced 
a poet? Perhaps America might ask whether at this time 
there is such a thing as a true poet in the world. 

“ Lowell, whom I also met, was in those days very anti-British. 


' We could not greatly complain if the feeling of the ruling class 


in England was taken to be that of the nation, and resented as 
such. The Times, from its immense ascendency as a journal, 
was naturally regarded as the great organ of British opinion, 
and nothing could be more galling to American patriotism than 
its attacks. From their English visitor the courtesy of the 
Americans concealed any feeling they might have against his 
country. However, among the best of them there was still a 
lurking affection for the old land, and sorrow rather than anger 
at her defection from the good cause.” 





COMPETING HEROINES 


MERICAN and English heroines of fiction come in for 
A rather strange comparison in the independent observa- 
tions of two newspaper writers. One of these, in the 
New York Press, cries out against the ladies of the past sum- 
mer’s crop of fiction, mentioning as the best of them Honoria 
Leffingwell, of Winston Churchill’s “ A Modern Chronicle.” This 
one, we are reminded, was faithless to her first husband and de- 
serted by the second. And yet Honoria “ could be discust” in 
a mixt company— 


“Something more than can be said of most of the young women 
who serve as the ‘ leading ladies’ of the fictional dramas issued 
since spring set its vernal sign upon the publishing world. 
Lacking in honor, living in immorality of thought and deed, 
shorn of the highest and most admirable attributes of women 
by their creators, this sorry company of wretched heroines 
passes leaving behind a wholesome disgust—if such creatures 
leave any memories at all.” 


The other writer, Mr. James Milne, who contributes a Lon- 
don letter to the New York Times, gives us the curious reason 
why American fiction has of late been doing so well in London. 
It is this: 


“There is a family reason why the American novei, if it be 
worth reading, does pretty wellin London. Even in those ‘ ad- 
vanced’ days the British mother keeps a keen eye upon the fic- 
tion which her daughters read. It is a fashion which the Brit- 
ish father is usually very content to leave in her hands, partly, 
dear man, because he has a certain lofty scorn toward novels, 
partly because he is no nimble manager of womankind, espe- 
cially when they are his own daughters. Well, the British mother 
knows that we have been running riot in ‘ advanced’ novels, 
‘problem ’ novels, call them what you like. She does not know 
a great deal about America, very likely, but she has heard that 
thus far your novelists are not so ‘ advanced’ as ours, not so 
given over to ‘ problems,’ and nothing else. She has heard that 
you still value the sentimental love story, and like a happy 
ending. 

“Roughly, the British matron is right in thinking that the 
average American novel is safer for family reading than the 
average British novel, certainly than the British novel written 
by a woman. Therefore, when she goes to the circulating 
library or to her bookshop she asks, ‘ What new American novels 
are there?’ She is instructed on the point, and she picks out 
two or three, guided perhaps by the color of the covers, or the 
appearance of the headings in the colored frontispieces 

“Ig the color blue—a nice baby blue, like he tribbons with 
which a young mother ties the lace frock of her first child? 
That indicates a happy, sweet story, and promptly the choice 
is made. Does the heroine of another story look bold, or daring, 
a trifle ‘catty’? Then she will not do, but if she be just 
healthily romantic, say of the Diana Vernon type, then all is 
well. The success or otherwise of the three-colored print- 
ing of the frontispiece will have a good deal to do with 
the appearance of the heroine, with whether she looks a minx 
or My Lady Innocent. But of that the British matron has no 
knowledge. 

“ What I have said applies to the British middle-class reader, 
who is the great support of the novel. The fashionable woman 
and the intellectual woman go their own ways in reading, and 
nothing does them any harm.” 
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Stand in our stores on 
Broadway, and you'll see 
the world. 

Men from Maine to the 
Philippines, outfitting with 


clothes New York 
proves. ; 

Being made New Yorkers. 
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business done at retail 
on Broadway, our clothes 
simply must be right, in 
value and style. 

We'll show you next time 
you're near by. 

Or some other good re- 
tailer may show you—the 
clothes we wholesale to 
other cities are made ex- 
actly as for our own stores. 

If your home clothier 
can’t show you; write and 
we'll send samples. 

Fall and Winter styles. 


Rogers Peet & Company 
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at 34th St. 


side Lute.’”? Thomas B. Mosher), for here we 
may enjoy the lyric brought to a degree of 
perfection not found in the art of five living 
poets. This sonnet that we quote is so 
entirely without affectation or artificial 
emphasis, so free from seasoning, with not 
even the spice of a metaphor, that it comes 
at first with the flat insipidity of unleavened 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT POETRY 


TIS pleasant again to turn to the verse 
of Lizette Woodward Reese (‘A Way- 


bread to the unaccustomed palate. Any 
callow poetaster can gather a sheaf of 
verse from the rich profusion of spring— 
we are humbled by an art that teaches the 
plain poetry of a gray autumn moor and 
burning spicewood. 


Spicewood 
By Lizetre Woopwarp REESE 


The spicewood burns along the gray, spent sky, 
In moist, unchimneyed places, in a wind, 
That whips it all before, and all behind, 

Into one thick, rude flame, now low, now high. 
It is the first, the homeliest thing of all— 

At sight of it, the lad that by it fares, 

Whistles afresh his foolish town-caught airs— 
A thing so honey-colored and so tall! 

It is as tho the young Year, ere he pass, 

To the white riot of the cherry-tree, 

Would fain accustom us, or here, or there, 

To his new sudden ways with bough and grass, 
So starts with what is humble, plain to see, 
And all familiar as a cup, a chair. 


Old age, infirm, disillusioned, uncrowned 
with wisdom, and unsupported by faith, is 
a dreary thing. It seems to mock our heri- 
tage of immortality, and it oppresses us 
prematurely with the fact that we are all 
under sentence of death. We take “The 
Hill O’ Dreams” from The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Hill 0’ Dreams 
By HELEN LANYON 


My grief! for the days that’s by an’ done, 
When I was a young girl straight an’ tall, 
Comin’ alone at set o’ sun, 
Up the high hill-road from Cushendall. 
I thought the miles no hardship then, 
Nor the long road weary to the feet; 
For the thrushes sang in the deep green glen, 
An’ the evenin’ air was cool an’ sweet. 


My head with many a thought was throng, 
And many a dream as I never told, 
My heart would lift at a wee bird’s song, 
Or at seein’ a whin bush crowned with gold. 
And always I’d look back at the say, 
Or the turn o’ the road shut out the sight 
Of the long waves curlin’ into the bay, 
An’ breakin’ in foam where the sands is white. 


I was married young on a dacent man, 
As many would call a prudent choice, 

But he never could hear how the river ran 
Singin’ a song in a changin’ voice; 

Nor thought to see on the bay’s blue wather 
A ship with yellow sails unfurled, 

Bearin’ away a King’s young daughter 
Over the brim of the heavin’ world. 


The way seems weary now to my feet, 

An’ miles bes many, an’ dreams bes few; 
The evenin’ air’s not near so sweet, 

The birds don’t sing as they used to do, 
An’ I’m that tired at the top o’ the hill, 

That I haven’t the heart to turn at all, 
To watch the curlin’ breakers fill 

The wee round bay at Cushendall. 








Superior to Lemonade 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
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A Written Handshake 


A letter is like a hand- 
shake — either weak and 
lifeless or vibrating per- 
sonality. The letter that 
jumps up from all the 
rest and compels favorable 
attention, is the one 
that looks sincerity and 
invites confidence—the 
communication typed on 


It’s just as necessary in a 
business as the right 
typewriter and a good 
stenographer. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads, 
and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. Write for it on your 
present letterhead. 








Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively. 





















The 
Caffall Process 
for Waterproofing 

A permanent means of 
arresting decay by keep- 
ing dampness out of stone, 
brick and other masonry, 
monuments, etc. 

The Obelisk Waterproofing Co. 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 
N. Y. City 















CLEeopaTRA’s NEEDLE 
Central Park, N. Y. 
Treated by us in 1885 





* See article in Literary 
Digest July 16th, 1910. 





























sugar, makes a refreshing drink. 
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It will cost you no more to build your residence FIREPROOF—® 
moisture proof—sound aN a an proof—warmer in winter 
— cooler in summer—of 


NATCO-HOLLOW: TILE 


than if you build of wood-and-brick, stone-and-wecod, brick or concrete. 


Natco Hollow Tile is precisely the same material, the same company’s product, 
which has made fireprooof the world’s greatest business and public structures—the 
Singer Tower, the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Terminals in New York; the 
People’s Gas Building, the Blackstone and La Salle Hotels, the Northwestern 
Terminal in Chicago; the Union Station in Washington, and numerous other 
great buildings the country over, each costing many millions. 


Since theadoption of fireproof Hollow Tile by this company for residence construction, architects 
thennsioenmniaite homes for their own ownership andoccupancy, have been its foremost users. 
This is the strongest possible reason why you should 
get this 96-page book 


“‘FIREPROOF HOUSES’ 


which describes and beautifully illustrates 45 houses costing $4,000 to $200,000; 
contains typical floor plans; and is also a complete text book with technical drawings, 
making clear all details of Natco Hollow Tile construction. Mailed for 10c. postage. 


Most home builders build but once a lifetime—whether you plan to build this year 
or next, write for this book today. Address Department L, 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRQDFING 
PITTSBURGH, oe, PA. 
Offices in Alll Principal Cities. 
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The following poem, also by Lizette Wood- 
ward Reese, may serve to illustrate the econ- 
omy and the severe simplicity of the author’s 
art. It is hard to say by what means the 
picture of the Lombardy poplars is lifted 
above the commonplace. 


Oh, Gray and Tender is the Rain 


Oh, gray and tender is the rain, 

That drips, drips on the pane! 

A hundred things come in the door, 
The scent of herbs, the thought of yore. 


“I see the pool out in the grass, 
A bit of broken glass; 
The red flags running wet and straight, 
Down to the little flapping gate. 


Lombardy poplars tall and three, 
Across the road I see; 

There is no loveliness so plain 
As a tall poplar in the rain. 


But oh, the hundred things and more, 
That come in at the door!— 

The smack of mint, old joy, old pain, 
Caught in the gray and tender rain. 


“The Road,” from Madison Cawein’s vol- 
ume of “New Poems” (Grant Richards, 
London), has little to commend it beyond 
the music of the lines. The charm of this 
author is somewhat spoiled by a certain 
sameness in his work that suggests poverty 
in invention: 


The Road 


By Mapison CAWEIN 


Along the road I smelt the rose, 

The wild-rose in its veil of rain; 
And how it was, “cod only knows, 

But with the scent I saw again 

A girl’s face at a window-pane, 

Gazing through tears that fell like rain, 
*Tis twelve years now, so I suppose. 


Twelve years ago. ’'Twas then I thought, 

**Love is a burden bitter-sweet: 

And he who runs must not be fraught, 
Free must his heart be as his feet.’ 
Again I heard myself repeat: 

‘** Love is a burden bitter-sweet.’’ 

Yet all my aims had come to naught. 


I smelt the rose; I felt the rain. 
Lonely I stood upon the road. 
Of one thing only was I fain— 
To be delivered of my load.— 
A moment more and on I strode. 
I cared not whither led the road 
That led not back to her again. 


“Outward” is the one true lyric in W. J. 
Cameron’s volume of “ Poems’’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Outward! 
By W. J. CAMERON 


The sun’s high and the moon’s high; 
The bay’s a crescent of blue. 

The ships of the world go by without, 

But the great hill-gates stand round about, 
And only the waves come through. 


The town sleeps and the bay sleeps. 
Tangled and golden brown, 
The seaweed drifts on a dreaming sea, 
Where anchored boats rock lazily, 
As the waves lap, up and down. 


The night comes and the wind comes; 
Landward the white crests ride. 

Hark to the voice in the wind that cries, 

As it drifts like a bird ’twixt the sea and the skies, 
There ‘‘is one that will go with the tide!” 


The dawn’s here and the day’s here! 
The wind ebbs out, and the sea. 
The mists roll back and the hills are plain, 
But the great sea-gates are narrow in vain, 
For the sea-bird’s out to the sea. 
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ith the Gillette you are always ‘‘next!”’ 


You are not a Saturday night sitter and there is 
no cloud over Sunday morning. 


The 
everyday habit. 


three-minute Gillette shave becomes an 


Perhaps the younger men can scarcely appreciate the 
era of personal freedom that was ushered in by the 
Gillette. Many of them have never known anything else. 
The young man today doesn’t learn to use the old open- 
blade razor in any form. He neither strops nor hones— 
that riinciple belongs to the past, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 2 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building 
Eastern Office, Shanghai. China 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Building 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
treal 


Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Mon’ 








RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 
Pumped from nearby stream, pond or spring. 
No expense for power, no trouble, no repairs. 
Entire satisfaction assured with every 


FOSTER suty RAM 


DUTY 


Thousands Used 

Ali Highly Endorsed 

Low in cost, high in efficiency. 
Pumps day and night automatic- 
ally inany quantity to any height. 


AN ECONOMICAL and RELIABLE PUMPING PLANT 
for your country home, dairy, carriage house, garden or lawn. 
When once installed, expense ends. Itruns continuously with- 
out cost, without attention, without repairs. Saves you time 
worry and money. Book of important information and helpfu 
suggestions free. Write us. 





Power Specialty Company, 2140 Trinity Bldg.,New York : 








“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER FASTENER 


Small Lets 
Smooth Nothing 
Strong Slip 


Free samples, 5 sizes, sent on request ‘ 
The DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO., Philadelphia 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


ROSTAND AT HOME 


E who have heard only the echoes of 
Rostand’s popularity in his own 
land realize little of the grip he has on the 
heart-strings of the French. His plays have 
made deep impressions here, but only for the 
time, with years between when we were out 
of touch with his work. But his popularity 
has never waned in Paris, where his name 
will always be linked with that of Coquelin 
and the immortal Sarah. In a delightful 
bit of reminiscent biography in the current 
McClure’s, Ange Galdemar tells us of meeting 
the distinguished playwright during his first 
success at the Comédie Frangaise with “Les 
Romanesques.” The play had been “an 
enchantment from the first”’ and had revealed 
not only a charming poet, but a master of 
theatrical craftsmanship. 


As we trooped through the passages on our 
way out, the name of the author was passed 
from mouth to mouth. Rostand? Who was 
this M. Rostand? 

“A financier,” said one. 

“No; he is the nephew of a financier,” said 
another. 

A few months later, I was to learn, in Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s dressing-room, that the 
author of “Les [Romanesques” was, in very 
truth, a young man, and so little of a financier 
that he had determined to make a career of 

literature. 
Who would return to the old ways? The crab The Thé&tre de la Renaissance was at that 
ie time under the management of the great tragic 
progresses backwards: man does not. actress. It was during a cea i a 
Mme. Sarah Bern- 


Buy a Gillette and shave with it. You will under- ance, between the acts. 
stand why it outsells all the safety shaving devices Rerdt. wae eeeted in front of her gine, and, 


while accentuating the pallor of her face for 
ten to one. the next act, an act of terror, was telling me 
: . e438 : of her plans for the future. A young man 

The Gillette is a success because it is practical. It Sclcred, deeneed i Hight clothes.” Heattating 
will do what is claimed for it, and it will do it for you. +e, in spite ¥ me air of agg ag 
P nis glass, screwed into one eye, gave him, he 
Standard set with twelve double-edge blades, $5.00. cakes Shall We land. whieh. the arent 
Regular box of 12 blades, $1.00; carton of 6 blades, 50c. artist held out to him. She smiled without 


turning her head, and invited him to take a 


e chair. 
vd “M. Edmond Rostand,” said Mme. Sarah 
—Lleiley Bernhardt, introducing him to me. 
Our eyes met in a friendly glance. 
; “Well, my dear poet, are you hard at 


work?”’ asked the actress, more than ever 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 28 W. Second Street, Boston occupied with her make-up. 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris “Oh, yes, Madame—certainly.” 

The reply lacked firmness. It seemed to 
keep something back. Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt caught the young poet’s passing 
thought, and at once gave him a word of 


; : 2s t : f E if a -” encouragement: ; 

j “T will play ‘La Princesse Leintaine’ !’’ she 
itainment o TCHENCY Gy (2888 rvemersinane 
q Oe Ee re ere ee on See Celtare \ = And I understood the meaning of the poet’s 


Methods of Developing Health and Personal Power reticence: M. Edmond Rostand had a play 


i Ss. ; . A flush s ( 
work by Dr. Latson indicates the avenues that lead to efficient and successful living and should be with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 3 flu: h 7 | 
man and woman who would reach their best and attain to their highest ambitions in business, : over his cheeks. He was bowing his thanks, 


l, domestic or social life. . . 
lowing are some of the chapter headings: DR. LATSON when the stage manager came to say that the 
tolive the Efficient Life—Mental Habits and Health—Secret of Mental Supremacy—The Nobler Conquest— “ re curtain was going up. We took our leave. 
Our Secret of Power—The Power of Calmness—How to Be an Efficient Worker—The Attainment Pa P e kissi he h j 
— The Secret of Personal Magnetism — How to Increase Vitality—The Prime Secret of Health - yO gid I can still see the young man kissing the hanc 
Attainment o hysical Endurance —How to Live Longer in the Land—Secret of Rest— Sleeping asa 5 bq; 7 is } ‘al 
—— Sense Feeding—Grace and How to Get It—Style and How to Have It—How to Cure <° k . of the tragédienne, who eased his mind with 
: S, 
of these 
It 


Sick, | the kindly remark: 
; chapters is full of practical suggestions that will prove invaluable to the reader; . sete “T shall play you, my dear poet!” 
in cloth, $1.00. A very handsome paper-bound edition of this, price 50c., will be given © 4 RS SF Cohn al play | ar P 
anere Magazine ($1.00 a year) for six months, both for .; money back if not ‘“ q 








Not long afterward Mme. Bernhardt ful- 
filled her word by playing “La Princesse 


. 
ip) AMPHEALTH-CULTURE CO., 1135 L Broadway, New York 
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The Postal Life-Insurance Company 


dispenses with agents: it thus saves 
for Policyholders where others spend 











When you come to 
* think it over— 


Why should it be neces- 
sary for a life-insurance 
agent to persuade a man to 
insure his life ? 


ye 


Why should a man have to 
be argued into making provi- 
vision for his family in case 
his chair becomes vacant ? 


~ 


And finally, having been 
persuaded and argued into 
taking out a policy, why should 
he allow his premium-money 
to be split up and a part of it 
handed over to the agent ? 


ye 


Why should the man pay 
the middleman ? 


He does pay him not only 
out of the first premium but 
Out of every renewal premi- 
um for years after—and he 
pays collection fees, too—for 
collecting from himself. 


92% 


Dividends 


Guaranteed 
on your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid Besides 





If you’re buying a staple 
like life-insurance, isn’t it 
good business to fight shy of 
agency companies, however 
large, that maintain and nour- 
ish middlemen at the expense 
of policyholders ? 


ye 
Isn’t it sensible to deal direct 
with a sound, progressive mon- 
agency company ? 





Why not write to 


the POSTAL? 


It has ample resources to 
meet every demand now and 
in the future; it issues all 
the standard forms of legal- 
reserve policies, only it issues 
them direct, thus effecting 
important economies of which 
its policyholders get the ben- 


efit. 
Se 


Here are four features 
that strongly commend the 
POSTAL LIFE: 


1. GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS: 
9%% paid to policyholders an- 


nually from savings because of 
the elimination aa agents’ com- 
missions and agency expenses. 

2. CONTINGENT DIVIDENDS: 
Made up and paid ann 
from other sources, these con- 
tingent dividends being in ad- 
dition to the guarantced divi- 
dends and larger than other 
companies pay. 

3. LIBERAL OPTIONS AND 
VALUES: Enabling you, 
among other things, to add to 
the face-value of your policy a 
larger amount of paid-up in- 
surance than is possible in any 
other company. 

4. OPTIONAL PREMIUM 
PRIVILEGE: Permitting policy- 
holders to deposit premiums 
monthly, quarterly, semi annu- 
ally or annually as desired and 

without consulting the Company. 





It will pay you to find out what the Company will do for you 
** Mail me particulars about insurance 
LIFE as per Literary Digest announcement,’’ 


Just write and say: 


1. Your occupation 
2. The exact date of your birth. 


NO AGENT WILL BE SENT TO VISIT YOU 


Postal Life-Insurance Company 
525-7 Fifth Ave., New York 








and be 


PERSONALLY. 
in the POSTAL 
sure to state: 
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Lointaine,” and a year later “La Samari- 
taine” followed under the same distin- 
guished auspices. 


We were still under the charm of these 
three plays, and were asking ourselves wheth- 
er the poet had given us all that he had in 
him, when, on December 28, 1897, the ThéAtre 
de la Porte Saint-Martin rang with the trium- 
phant and decisive flourish of trumpets of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

I need not describe at length that memor- 
able evening, and the fresh surprize of the 
audience at this manifestation of a poetic 
genius which seemed to have kept so many 
original poetic qualities in reserve. Nor need 
I remind you of the frenzied applause of the 
audience, now definitely conquered. There 
was a succession of fireworks on the stage, 
during five acts, coupled in the auditorium 
with the most tumultuous enjoyment that 
the Parisians of my generation had ever 
known. The survivors of the great literary 
battles of yore declared that there had been 
no instance of so overwhelming a success 
since the days of Hugo, Dumas, and Sardou. 
Coquelin himself, confident tho he felt in that 
part of Cyrano, which he embodied with such 
spirit, wit, and fire—Coquelin himself could 
not get over his surprize. 

“T feel-as if I were in a dream!” he re- 
marked once, between acts. 

The moment the curtain was lowered upon 
the last act, an immense shout went up 
through the house, in the midst of the ap- 
plause: 

“ Author! Author!” 

They wanted the author on the stage. I 
had left my seat in the stalls and was going 
along a corridor, when I met M. Rostand, pale 
with delight and almost trembling, behind a 
box, the door of which he was closing, trying 
to slip away. He dared not take refuge in 
the wings, lest he should be dragged to the 
footlights; and, at the same time, he wanted 
to leave the auditorium, where he was in 
danger of being recognized at any moment. 

We had become friends since our first meet- 
ing in Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s dressing-room 
at the Théatre de la Renaissance, and I said: 

“The best place for you is Coquelin’s dress- 
ing-room.”’ 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Certain. It is some distance from the 
stage, and you will be safe there. Come 
along.” 

When Coquelin entered his dressing-room, 

























































































IHYSICIANS of the old school agree with physicians 
of the new school that Buffalo Lithia Springs Water 



























has no equal as a corrective of all disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. It is wonderfully effective in the 
treatment of Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Pyelitis, Cystitis, Gravel, etc. Eliminates 
any excess of Uric Acid in the system. It is a natural 
spripg water bottled at the springs. Let us mail you 
endorsements, showing the consensus of opinion among 
high medical authorities, 
Sold by leading druggists and mineral 
water dealers everywhere. If not on 
sale in your wicinity, we will supply you. 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER CO. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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he found the author in the midst of a stream 
of Parisians,—men of letters, journalists, 
artists,—who had come to congratulate the 





TEA FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 


From Samuel Johnson’s day tothe present 
tea has been the chosen beverage of the stu- 
dent and scholar. - The cause of this prefer- 
ence is thus stated by Dr. Sigmund: ‘‘ Tea 
renders the mind more susceptible of the 
intellectual pleasures of life as well as of 
acquiring useful knowledge more readily. 
Not only is it a stimulant to the mental 
faculties, but it is the most beneficial drink 
to those engaged in any fatiguing work.” 

“‘ Salada” Ceylon Tea brings to you the 
best that tea can bring in quality together 
with an alluring fragrance and flavor which 
have made the name *‘ Salada” the syn- 
onym of superlative tea excellence. 

f your grocer cannot supply ‘‘Salada” 
send ten cents for a trial package which makes 
forty cups. : 

Our booklet ‘‘The Story of the Tea Plant’ 
sent free. Address **Salada” Tea Co., 198 
West Broadway, New York. 
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author of “Cyrano” in Cyrano’s own room. 
Coquelin stopt on the threshold, exulting. 

“Have I won the right to take part in the 
general rejoicing?”’ he asked in clarion tones. 

The author made way before the comedian, 
who was on the point of protesting, when his 
attention was suddenly drawn to a newcomer 
who entered the room. Everybody bowed 
and stood aside to let this latest arrival pass. 
He was a thin, spare little man, with a face 
framed in gray whiskers, with no pronounced 
characteristics, but with an air of mingled 
mildness and dignity that imprest the most 
indifferent. He went up to Coquelin and 
shook hands with him, and then, turning to 
M. Rostand, who bowed, he said: 

“M. Rostand, I congratulate you on your 
beautiful work and on its great success. In 
the name of the Government of the Republic, 
I create you a knight of the Legion of Honor.” 

It was M. Méline, the Prime Minister. 

The next day I saw M. Rostand at his 
home. 

“What an evening!”’ he said, giving me his 
hand. And, withasmile: “Did you see me 
in the first act?” 

“No; where were you?” 

“On the stage.” 

“How do you mean—on the stage?”’ 

“Yes, among the lords of the court. I was 
drest as one of Louis the Thirteenth’s nobles. 
I was moving about and putting life into my 
interpreters.” 


After the triumph of “Cyrano,” Rostand 
withdrew from the public eye—tho not from 
public interest—until the production of 
“J’Aiglon” in March, 1900. This added 
new laurels to those the poet had already 





PUZZLED 
Hard Work, Sometimes, to Raise Children 





Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate, 
in selecting the right kind of food to fit the 
body, than that of adults. Nature works 
more accurately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: ‘‘Our little boy 
had one been troubled with weak digestion. 
We could never persuade him to take more 
than one taste of any kind of cereal food. 
He was a weak little chap and we were 
puzzled to know what to feed him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. 
Well, you never saw achild eat with such 
arelish, and it did me good to see him. 
From that day on it seemed as though we 
could almost see him grow. He would eat 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper, and I 
think he would have liked the food’ for 
dinner. ; 

‘‘The difference in his appearance is 
something wonderful. 

““My husband had never fancied cereal 
foods of any kind, but he became very fond 
of Grape-Nuts and has been much improved 
in health since using it. 

“We are now a healthy family and 
naturally believe in Grape-Nuts. 

‘‘A friend has two children who were 
formerly afflicted with rickets. I was satis- 
fied that the disease was caused by lack of 
proner nourishment. They showed it. So 

urged her to use Grape-Nuts as an experi- 
ment and the result was almost magical. 

‘They continued the food and today both 
children are well and strong as any children 
in this city, and, of course, my friend is a 
firm believer in Grape-Nuts for she has the 
evidence before her eyes every day.”’ 

Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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If You Think of Buying a 
Vacuum Cleaner Now or Later 
Save This Advertisement 











SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN: Every 
superfluous working part is sure to 
make trouble through wearing out. 
The Sturtevant has only one moving 
part—(the fan) besides the motor. It 
has no gears to loosen, no valves to 
wear out. This means durability and 
many years of efficiency 

The dust-screen and dust-collector 
are extremely simple and easily man- 
aged. The whole cylindrical front of 
the cleaner is given to screening and 
collecting the dirt. A small screen 
must soon clog. The Sturtevant will 
clean a whole house without clogging. 
Don’t be fooled by claims of ‘‘com- 
pactnessand consequent light weight.’’ 
A small dust screen is a constant nuis- 
ance through speedy clogging. 


The motor is separated from the dust 
by a solid aluminum wall. This is one 
reason why our cleaner outwears 
others, in which there is constant sift- 
ing of fine dust into the motor. 






in mind : 


termittent suction. 
Potent applied for 
This Oddl 

Shaped. Fan 


making thousands of revo- 
lutions a_ minute, gives 
greater volume of air cur- 
rent and evenness of suc- 
tion than any other device 
practicable for a portable 


vacuum cleaner. combined. 





"THE vital points in a 

vacuum cleaner are 
volume of air, and aconstant, 
even suction. 
qualities are of little value 
unless the machine is 
SIMPLE in DESIGN 
and OPERATION. Let your common sense be your guide. 


eva 


Above all else, keep three facts 


(1) A Revolving Fan must 
long outwear any pump, bellows 
> or diaphragm because it suffers 
almost no wear and tear, also it 
gives a constant instead of an in- 


(2) The effective handling of 
rapid air-currents is one of the 
ost difficult and complex de- 
partments of engineering. 

(3) The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company has had more experi- 
ence in designing, building and 
installing air-driving apparatus for vacuum cleaner systems to be 
than all other firms in the world 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Macuives caw BE skew at Fottowine Brancu Orrices :—50 Church Street, New York ; 135 N. 8rd St., Philadelphia ; 329 W. 
8d St., Cincinnati : 300 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis ; 530 S. Clinton St., Chicago ; 711 Park Bldg., Pittsburg ; 1006 Wash. Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 84 Oliver St , Boston ; 529 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis ; 428 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland ; 
1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester ; 326 Hennen Bldg., New Orleans ; 36 Pearl St., Hartford. 


We are glad to quote trade terms to responsible dealers. 


But these 





SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: Any 
one can use the Sturtevant. Simply con- 
nect the cord withanelectricsocket, turn 
the button and you have nearly 100,000 
cubic inches of air rushing through the 
hose each minute. The 1-inch hose 
gives nearly twice the air-volume of 
the ordinary 34-inch hose with greater 
velocity at the cleaning tool, thus pick- 
ing up larger particles and working at 
a greater distance from the tool. 

The dust-bag is reached by turning 
two thumb-screws, and letting down 
the door which forms the top half of 
the front of the cleaner. ‘This can be 
done in less than a minute, although 
the dust receptacle is large enough to 
hold the gatherings of months. 


The lack of complicated parts to 
get out of order, and the extreme 
simplicity of operation, make the 
Sturtevant Cleaner especially valuable 
for housekeepers who are not skilled 
in mechanical things. 


ELECTRIC 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Is delivered anywhere express 
prepaid in the United States, 
complete, ready to use, with 
unusually full equipment of 
cleaning tools for $130.00. 





It carries, in every detail of 
construction and operation, the 
strong guarantee that goes with 
all our apparatus. For further 
information, write for booklet 
No. 39, or call at one of our 
offices named below. 


In addition to this household 
cleaner, we make larger machines 


installed in hotels, 
public buildings, etc. 


residences, 
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Learn this little kink and y our 
collar troubles are ne 


Once you learn thesimple Notch 
way you’ll never bother 
with buttonholes. Wear 
a flat-head button like this 


—and get a Notch collar 
— an end 
that looks Y=3 
like this aa 


Then cut out the illastrations below and put them on your dresser where you 
can see them when you do_ this : 





Put the outer fold under 
head of button. 


Press button out with 
finger, bring notch end 
over and notch it on. 


Then raise outer fold, 
bend long end of band in- 
ward and shove it under, 


And you get this. 


It is easy to put on, but even easier to take off. The buttonhole that rips out has been eliminated. 
It is the only close- | collar _ stays closed, and it has ample tie space. To take it off, just put 
finger under long end and flip it off 


ie bs ena te ih the cain bl dels in the f 


ARROW COLLARS 


At your dealer’s—15c., 2 for 25c. In Canada, 20c., 3 for 50c. 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





ERFECT stropping depends absolutely upon a stropper 
P set to strop at THE IDENTICAL ANGLE AT WHICH THE BLADE 
WAS HONED. Perfect results CANNOT be obtained in any other way. 
THE “GRIFFON” AUTOMATIC STROPPER is made in three distinct 
models. 
MODEL A—For MODEL B—For 
Gem, Jr., Ever- Star, Gem, 


Ready, Keen “ Griffon,” etc. 
Kutter, Enders, etc. 


Simply push the handle to and fro; no matter how you 
use it, a perfect edge results. 
. At your dealer’ 's —orsent, allcharges prepaid, upon GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
Price $2. 00 receipt of price by makers. Mention model wanted. 473 Broadway, New York, 





MODEL C— For 
Gillette, Clark Send us three of your discarded blades 
gag ‘ (any make) and 4 cents in stamps for 

i postage--we will return theblades better 
than new, proving the delightfally keen 
edge this strop will put on old blades. 
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won, as well as another name to the list of 
Mme. Bernhardt’s achievements. Soon, un- 
fortunately, a severe illness required his 
departure from the Parisian ¢limate and the 
restless life of the French capital. And so 
with Mme.: Rostand—“the most constant. 
ingenious and discreet of collaborators” — 
and the rest of his household, he set up his 
establishment in Cambo, a little village in 
the Basque country, 
Biarritz. 


a few miles from 
Here the poet found a place which 
seemed to open to him an opportunity to 
realize a beautiful dream. 


~ Within five years “ Arnaga”’ had appeared 
on the hill like an enchanted garden, blossom- 
ing out of M. Rostand’s fancy like one of his 
poems; for, with its Basque house, built in an 
irregular fashion, its wide avenue cut through 
a wood of ancestral oaks, its ornamental 
waters, its French garden, its groves, its 
“ Poets’ Corner,” with the busts of Cervantes, 
Hugo, and Shakespeare under the arches of 
a flowering trellis, its wistaria-covered per- 
gola, its slopes decked with all the mad, wild 
flora of the district, its lawns that descend in 
so supple, so natural a fashion toward the 
surrounding plain that they seem to form 
part of it, its vistas over the distant Pyrenees 
or the winding blue Nive—with these, and 
with all its flowers, its profusion of rare 
flowers, “ Arnaga”’ is one of the most ingen- 
ious works that have sprung from M. Ros- 
tand’s imagination. 

He had no sooner bought the coveted hill 
and settled the plans of the future villa than 
he realized in advance the exact appearance 
of his park and gardens. In the evening, 
after dinner, in the dining-room, while Mme. 
Rostand went up-stairs to put the children 
to bed,—at that time they were still very 
young,—he would call for paper, cardboard, 
a box of paints, scissors; and there, on the 
table, cut out, paint, build a miniature villa, 
planting trees made of wool stuck onto paper, 
designing shrubberies and flower terraces; 
and, when Mme. Rostand would come down, 
he would triumphantly show her his im- 
provised models. 

“There! That’s your clump of rose-trees!”’ 

“ And this?”’ 

“Your favorite corner for reading in the 
afternoon,” 

“But it looks a little unsheltered.”’ 

“That’s because of the view over the 
valley.” 

“Yes; I forgot.”’ 

“Still, they can put a tree there, or even 
two, if you like.” 

“No, it will do as it is. What comes next?” 

And the work would be continued well into 
the night. 

On those evenings there was no talk of 
“Chantecler’’: the poem was put aside and 
had to wait. But its turn soon came. In 
reality, M. Rostand was always thinking of 
it; for the work in construction incessantly 
occupies a poet’s mind. And M. Rostand 
took up his pen again. 

He is fond of working in the evening, gener- 
ally beginning at dusk, breaking off to go to 
dinner, and then continuing without cessation 
until the night is far advanced. Going to bed 
as late as he does, M. Rostand also rises late. 
At Cambo, he does not come down to lunch 
until nearly one o’clock. Seated at table, 
sometimes with visitors, he interests himself 
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papers, discusses the questions of the day, pro- 
longs the conversation, long after the meal is 
finished, over coffee and a cigar, strolls about, 
takes a turn in the grounds, and, lastly, goes 
up to his study. But by that time it is three 
or four o’clock, and in winter twilight has 
already set in. 
That was how he wrote “Chantecler.” 





TURKEY’S FIRST WOMAN PHYSICIAN 


(= of the saddest impressions made 
upon the tourist in the eastern Levant 
is due to the astonishing prevalence of blind- 
ness of the most pitiful varieties. It is 
reported that the Arabs are among the chief 
sufferers in this respect because of the shifting 
sands so easily lifted and blown about by 
the wind. If the efforts of Dr. Mary Eddy 
are availing, there is hope that this form of 
torture will gradually be abated. Dr. Eddy 
is the only woman physician in the Ottoman 
Empire, a position which it was no small task 
to attain—especially under the old régime. 
Some seventeen years ago she presented her 
request to Alexander W. Terrell, at that time 
Minister to Turkey, in order to make applica- 
tion to the Turkish authorities. Mr. Terrell, 
writing of Dr. Eddy’s work in the Chicago 
Interior, says he feared that the outcome 
would be negative, as both the English and 
the French Ambassadors had been unsuccess- 
ful in similar applications. ‘“ But,” says Mr. 
Terrell, “there was something in Miss Mary 
Eddy that gave me instant hope of her 
success.” 


She was of American parentage, tho raised 
in Syria, above medium height, with a broad, 
intellectual forehead, large, lustrous black 
eyes, and a complexion tinged by the sun and 
winds of Syria. Her self-possession and 
graceful bearing told of refinement, and her 
clear voice and look, tho not defiant, revealed 
courage and confidence in herself. 

She placed in my hand diplomas from three 
medical colleges, one of which certified to her 
capacity to treat diseases of the eye. When 
a child she had often seen the wild Bedouins 
blinded with ophthalmia by the hot sands of 
the desert, and her heart went forth to them 
in helpless sympathy. Now she was not 
helpless; through years of labor she had pre- 
pared herself to relieve them. But the 
“irade,” or consent, of the Sultan was in- 
dispensable to her purposed mission of mercy. 

Dr. Eddy’s diplomas were immediately 
sent through the Grand Vizier to the palace 
with a request for her examination by the 
“Imperial College of Physicians.” I knew 
from the aged French tutor of the Sultan that 
he had studied Latin and could read the 
diplomas written in that language.- For 
myself, in order to fortify myself with argu- 
ment in the doctor’s behalf, I began at once 
to investigate the status and privileges of 
women in the early centuries of Islam—a 
work in which Dr. George Washburn, the 
learned president of Robert College, assisted. 
Weeks passed with no answer from the palace 
to my request, and I was not at liberty to 
refer to the matter again even in personal 
audiences with the Sultan. 

One night, however, after dining with the 


Sultan, we sat looking out from a window in | ‘ 


the rear of Yildez Palace on a circus ring 
where snow-white steeds from his stable— 
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Amateur Photographers 
Find added 


ment in their work asa result of our abili 

to obtain for them the maximum of qual- 
tives. We are the lar- 
gest operators in the United States, 
and printing exclu- 
sively for amateur photogra- 
hers. Thi 


encourage. 


e results ed 


by our chemists have proven 
thousands of amateurs in 
all parts of the world that 
the most gra 

can only be obtained by en- 
trusting the developing and 
printing oftheir filmstomen 
g who have been Sag cant 
,, eee of experience to I= 
late thei. 

Developing : Brownie No. 1 and 2 
Films 5c. All other sizes of Roll Films 
6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. 

Finest Printing and Developing at most 
mable prices. 
MMER 


58 Howe Ave. 


MAN 
Photo-Craft Laboratories.Passaic, N.J. 
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Fireproofing One of the 
Most Gigantic Structures 


in the World 


Of the so-called fireproof buildings perhaps not 
more than fifty per cent. have a right to the name. 


Fireproofing means more than stone and concrete 
construction. That has to do with the exterior 
only. It removes none of the interior fire hazard. 


There is but one way of precluding the fire 
hazard, absolutely. Take the Singer Building, 
New York City, for instance. Here is a 
structure equipped with the DAHLSTROM 
Products. All the inflammable material ia any 
particular office could be consumed by fire 
without incurring the slightest danger to the 
building in its entirety. The elimination of the 
fire hazard, although the most important, is but 


one of the advantages gained by the installation 
‘of DAHLSTROM Metallic Doors and Trim. 


For the architect, prospective builder, in- 
dividual or corporation willing to be guided 
by results attained in modern structures 
exemplifying the best practice of fireproof, 
sanitary, artistic, permanent construction 
we have prepared 


“Buildings As They Should Be” 


—a book illustrating the exteriors and in- 
teriors of a few of the world’s most prominent 
office buildings, apartments, residences, etc., 
that are equipped with DAHLSTROM 
Metallic Doors, Partitions, Trim, etc. 





You cannot help but profit by the in- 
formation this book contains. We 
want you to have a copy—to absorb 
simple facts pertaining to “Buildings 
as They Should Be.” Whether you 
intend building next month or next 
year, send for this interesting book. It 
will be of as much value to you as it 
is to the‘architect. Enclose three two 
cent stamps for postage. 


55 BLACKSTONE AVENUE, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 


Shur-on 


SPECTACLES Vz 
, ; - a 


As Comfortable as they 
are Inconspicuous 
Different from all others in me- 

chanical construction. 


P. ly adjusted, they will notmark the bridge 
of the nose, slip down or hurt behind the ears. © 
Send for information that will insiruct 
and protect you. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Ave.K., Rochester, N.Y. 


Badge 
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When your car is Truffault-Hartford- 
equipped, bumps and ruts no longer 
Your car negotiates 


disconcert you. 
all with ease, for 


THE 
TRUFFAULT ~- HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 
controls the springs, never permitting 
of violent action under even the most 
extraordinary conditions. 


It Straightens Out all the Kinks 
in the Road Bed 


so that solid comfort is yours 


Take a ride in a 
Truffault-Hartford 
ere car and 
you’ ll learn at once 
what real auto com- 
fort is. Or better 
still, have a set put 
on your Car, ride on 
it for thirty days. 
If at the end of that 
period) you want 
your money back, 
we’llrefundit. The 
Truffault-Hartford 
must make good or 


‘ TRUFFAULT- 
we will. 


HARTFORD 
We can fit any car and make 

any car fit for any road. 

| Make the thirty-day trial. Send us make, 
model and year of your car to-day. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 
E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
137 Bay St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches : 

New York: 212-214 W. 88th St. 
‘ Philadelphia: 250 N. Broad St. 

pty el Boston: 319 Columbus Ave. 
uantrorp agency Chicago: 1458 Michigan Ave. 








The ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 





Price, $3.00 


varnish. No splashing of water. 










Easily attached to hose, won't scratch 


Petts hands. Dry clothes. For a limited time 
$2.00. Express prepaid. Booklet free. 


139 East Main Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 





DON’T FLOO 





YOUR MAGNETO 





with oil. Never use mineral oil. 
are mineral, They gum-clog bearings. M 
commutator makers advise using “light oil like that 
used on sewing machines, guns, etc.” 3 in One is 
the best selling lubricant on earth for sew- 





ing machines and guns. 


Tension or Low Tension neto. 


eled surfaces. 


ize, tocts. FRE ands 





All cylinder oils 
eto and 


3in One can’t gum or dry out or clog the 
most sensitive bearing of any type of igh 
3 


cleans and polishes all varnished and nick- 

eon seevents tarnish on in| 

arts. 8 0z. bottle, socts.; 30z.,25cts. Tria 
E SAMPLE 





Magneto Bulletin. Write for both today. 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 18 Broadway, N. Y. 
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trained to wonderful feats—with jugglers and 
acrobats, all arrayed in gorgeous costumes, 
performed for the sovereign’s amusement. 
The Sultan was in cheerful mood, and in an 
interval of the performance I seized the op- 
portunity to tell him that I had just read 
the life of the prophet by Seyd Alli, and had 
been much imprest by a tradition reported 
by Muadz-ibu-Jabel to the effect that Mo- 
hammed once said, “Instruct in knowledge 
because it pleases God. He who imparts it 
praises God. Whoever seeks it, adores God, 
and he who spreads it, dispenses alms to the 
ignorant and lights his way to heaven.” 

I asked the Sultan if he believed the tradi- 
tion. He assured me that he did, and that 
his own greatest work for his people had been 
in promoting education. I then exprest my 
admiration for a Moslem lady who in the 
reign of the Abbassides established a hospital 
in Arabia where she dispensed alms by curing 
the afflicted, and so led up to asking the 
Sultan if he had forgotten that a learned 
woman from Syria wanted the protection of 
his “irade”’ to heal the sick? 

The appeal was immediately successful. 
Turning to Munir Pasha, his chamberlain, 
Abdul Hamid instantly said: “Let the order 
be prepared for the college of physicians to 
examine that woman, and if she is qualified, 
she shall practise as a doctor. 

When, on the 19th of November, 1893, Miss 
Eddy started to the Sublime Porte for her 
examination, a glance at her high look of 
confidence and courage told me that no 
words of encouragement were needed. At 
the immense government building she entered 
alone a room in which a score of distinguished 
physicians were seated at a long table. She 
was directed to a seat, but no one rose to 
welcome her. 

The first question from the president was 
in French and uttered in a contemptuous 
tone, “Who are you?” To their astonish- 
ment she answered in the Arabic language in 
a distinct voice: “I am of you and from 
among you.” She presented her diplomas. 
An examination here is usually brief, for the 
applicant must already have graduated in 
some medical college. But it was apparent 
that Miss Eddy was not among friends, for 
they examined her without intermission for 
six hours, and over the whole field of medicine 
and surgery. 

Every question was correctly. answered, 
but finally one of the inquisitors said sharply: 
“That answer is wrong.’ Looking at her 
watch sxe calmly remarked: “For six hours 
I have answered you correctly. Now I will 
ask you a question.” Have you three certain 
medical books—French, English, and German 
{naming them]?”’ The president pointed to 
the bookcase and said they were there. 
“Then,” said Miss Eddy, “if all these authors 
do not sustain my answer, | will withdraw my 
application to practise medicine.” American 
pluck and knowledge had conquered, and her 
ovation was complete when all those physi- 
cians rose and congratulated her. 

When she again entered the legation, the 
glow of battle was still on her face. To my 
anxious questioning, she answered “ Victory,” 
and threw herself on. the sofa. Who can 
wonder that a flood of tears then relieved the 
long tension of her emotions? 

The “irade”’ of the Sultan, which author- 
ized her to practise her profession and which 
when once granted is irrevocable, soon issued. 
Buoyant and brave, this great woman hurried 
away to the desert. No™one even dreamed 
of the great career before her. A few opera- 
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Quickly 


Corrugated Attach. 

Rubber ableto any 
Surface—Rein- Car. Patent 
Soreed by Steel. Applied for. 


Your Foot Can’t Slip 
On An 


APCO Pedal Grip 


Recently an actual count of 1,000 
private automobiles standing in the 
public garages of New York City 
showed that 427 of them— NEARLY 
ONE HALF—had pieces of rubber, 
rubber hose, rags, or some other 
home-made anti-slipping contrivance 
on their pedals. This test proves two 
things: The NEED for pedal grips 
and the fact that drivers and owners 
REALIZE this need. 

Metal pedals—with their hard, icy-smooth, 
slippery surfaces—are always uncomfortable and 

unsafe. 

You know this if you've ever held your clutch 
out all the way down some long if you've 
ever driven slowly on high gear scot traffic— 
if, when you wanted your ag surely and in 
a hurry, your foot has slipped. 

Such a slip may easily mean a disaster. Such a 
slip often does mean a disaster. 

All this annoyance, discomfort and danger may now be 
simply avoided by using APCO PEDAL GRIPS. 
ickly attachable to the of any car, these Pedal 
Gece ovide a large, solid, steadfast pressure-surtace 


The corrugated rubber clings—the foot cannot slip. 
APCO Pedal Grips give a feeling of security, for 
give security itself. 
ides, the thick rubber cushion takes up vibration and jar. 
And these Pedal Grips are an ornament—an. 
touch of refinement worthy of ary car made. 
The price of APCO Pedai Cslgs is $3.00 per pair 
too Pp to 











—a ion insurance too valuable an be 
a! e 
APEO Pedal Grne, ley, an gay them oro 





e Grips, they pon ey oe tom Ber yn. 
on Feceip » We Wi m_ to you prepaid, 
Send for them 4 lay. Address Dept. A. 


American Pedal Company,Makers, 
1733 Broadway, New Ycrk 


SEND*1.90 
rg Two 
nwritkeble 


Poplin Silk 


FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 
Guaranteed to outwear any silk or 
satin tie that retails for $1.00 or less. 
Guaranteed not to show pin holes 
or wrinkles ; if my Ties do, I will 

return your money. 
made reversible—double wear 

‘They are 2ins.wide and 46 ins.long.. 

They also — in eg width, 46 
inches long, if you prefer. 

They are made by the best methods 
known and from perfect Silk Poplin: 

The following colors in_stock— 
Black, White,Green, Brown, Red,Old 
Rose, Cerise,Gray, Heliotrope, Light 
Blue, Medium Blue and Dark Blue. 

When you buy from me you ba 
direct, saving retailer’s profits. If 
the goods do not wear to your satis- 
faction you can return them and en 
your money back at any time. 
you ask for more? 

I will send you my Style Book, 
Sree. It contains the actual silk 
swatches, and with it a folder show- 
ing how to correctly tie all styles of 
Men’s Neck Wear. 

References: Any bank in Tron. 

Shirts to your own measure. Made from fine quality of 
Madras, Oxford, Cheviot and Percales. 8 soft-front Shirts, 
$5.00. If not satisfactory, return them and I will return 

our money. Samples of cloth and self-measuring 
nks sent on request. 
C. G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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tions for ophthalmia, far away in Arabia 
where no male oculist dared to venture, 
established her reputation as a prophetess, 
sent by Allah to cure the blind. Even during 
the Armenian massacres she would leave her 
home in Beirut with her servants, tents and 
hospital stores loaded on camels, and cross 
the desert without armed escort. But the 
prophet Mohammed himself could be no safer 
than she among the Arabs. 





A MARK TWAIN STORY THAT FELL FLAT 


HAT Mark Twain ever made a joke 
that failed will be news to his 
countrymen, but we are informed by one of 
his closest friends that he once had this sad 
experience, which should, at least, be a com- 
fort to the rest of us at such times. And, as 
he outdid every one else in his humor, so he 
broke all records for failure and failed more 
dismally than any one else could imaginably 
do. Mr. William Dean Howells, in his ex- 
quisite “Memories of Mark Twain,” running 
in Harper's Magazine, tells of an “awful 
supper” where Twain attempted to poke 
fun at Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes to 
their very faces. Nobody but Twain would 
have dared try it, and he tried it but once. 
Here is the account from Mr. Howells himself, 
who presided at the ill-starred feast: 


When Messrs. Houghton and Mifflin became 
owner of The Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Houghton 
fancied having some breakfasts and dinners 
which should bring the publisher’ and the 
editor face to face with the contributors, who 
Of course, 


- the subtle fiend of advertising, who has now 


grown so unblushing bold, lurked under the 
covers at these banquets, and the junior 
partner and the young editor had their joint 
and separate fine anguishes of misgiving as 
to the taste and the principle of them; but 
they were really very simple-hearted and 
honestly meant hospitalities, and they pros- 
pered as they ought, and gave great pleasure 
and no pain. I forget some of the “emergent 
occasions,”’ but I am sure of a birthday dinner 
most unexpectedly accepted by Whittier, and 
a birthday luncheon to Mrs. Stowe, and I 
think a birthday dinner to Longfellow; but 
the passing years have left me in the dark as 


to the pretext of that supper at which Clemens |, 


made his awful speech, and came so near 
being the death of us all. At the breakfasts 
and luncheons, we had the pleasure of our 
lady contributors’ company, but that night 
there were only men, and because of our great 
strength we survived. 

I suppose the year was about 1879, but 
here the almanac is unimportant, and I can 
only say that it was after Clemens had be- 
come a most valued contributor of the maga- 
zine, where he found himself to his own great 
explicit satisfaction. He had _ jubilantly 
accepted our invitation, and had promised a 
speech, which it appeared afterward he had 
prepared with unusual care and confidence. 
It was his custom always to think out his 
speeches, mentally wording them, and then 
memorizing them by a peculiar system of 
mnemonics which he had invented. On the 
dinner-table a certain succession of knife, 
spoon, saltcellar, and butter-plate symbolized 
a train of ideas, and on the billiard-table a 
ball, a cue, and a piece of chalk served the 
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Don’t choose a Haynes merely 
because tt 1s the only car of es- 
tablished reputation selling at 


H 6. - moderate price. Choose it— 
as a thousand others did last 


=>, 


the best value, 


arenint car for a successor. 
i, 
t has 35-40 horsepower. 


obtainable. 


lodel 20 for 1911 has a 114-inch wheel-base—with heavier wheels. 
is longer, wider, roomier and more comfortable. 


year—because tt 1s undeniably 


guality consid- 


ered, at anywhere near tts price. 


The Haynes you knew last year—the famous Model 19-has an ever. 


The 


The srpanet is not only absolutely complete but of the highest grade 
‘or example, we supply the famous Warner Auto-Meter with 


every car. Money can buy no better. (Only a speed indicator of this quality 
is entitled to be put on a car of Haynes quality 


glass front, Ty 


Complete squipornt includes top, ietherd: dual Bosch ignition system, 
pe B Prest-O-Lite tank, full set of lamps, robe and foot-rail 
—everything either needed or wanted on a car. 


The Haynes name and reputation is your best 
possible safeguard in purchasing a car. 


Literature gladly sent on request. 


Kokomo 
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Haynes Automobile Company 
236 Main St. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Indiana 











RRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
4 Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 1864 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ghe Giant Heater 
WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 

Applied to central draught lamp or gas 

jet (naked flame or mantle burner) 

HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE Cost 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn., writes: ‘‘ Giant Heater is a perfect suc- 
cess. I would not be without it in my home.”’ 
Priee Complete, Charges Prepaid 








Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Kstimates Furnished 
. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foun 
538 West 27th Street ew York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 





COMING 


How to Argue and WIN! 


By Grenville Kleiser, Author of “ How to Speak in Public,” ete. 


Do you need concrete suggestions for training your mind 
to accuracy of thought?—for training yourself to be tactful 
in approaching men to win them over to think as you do? 
Grenville Kleiser, lately of Yale Faculty, the well-knowr 
public-speaking coach and instructor, can give you these 
practical suggestions, His methods are the result of many 
years’ successful experience in teaching men to think on 
their feet. He insists on clearness and conciseness of 
statements, skill in the selection of words, and the cultiva- 
tion of a strong, forceful personality. What does it mean 
to the lawyer? —to the preacher?—to the business man ?— 
to the politician?—to the Salesman?—to YOU?—to be 
able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New Yerk and London. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEet when wricng to advertisers. 
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The keyboard with a key 


for every character @@ 
and the keys arranged in 


straight lines — 
makes the © (r) 














the one logical typewriter to use. There is a close 
relation between the thought of the operator and the 
movement of her fingers. She thinks one thing and 
does one thing, and the result is better than it can 
be with divided attention. 


Write for folders describing this and fourteen other 
exclusive Smith Premier advantages. 

We manufacture ten different models of billing 
and bookkeeping machines to take care of all the 
known up-to-date business systems. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. Branches everywhere 
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The South’s Grand Old Trees Need 
The Davey Tree Experts 


No portion of the country has more beautiful trees than the Southland, and nowhere are trees more loved and prized. Although 
in far toomany cases neglected and decaying, the majestic trees of the South respond quickly to treatment at the hands of 
experts. The accompanying picture shows trees typical of the section, after treatment by a corps of Davey men, on the home 
grounds at Magnolia Villa of Mayor George W. Tiedeman of Savannah, Georgia. The general satisfaction afforded tree owners in 
the South by the Davey service is well expressed by Mr. A. G. Campbell, President First National Bank of Natchez, Mississippi : 
** Referring to work done by your Company on my Live Oaks and Magnolias, beg to say they are very much improved, and 
we think they are good for a great many years more. From my experience, I think it is very necessary to have trees gone 
over by your method, and it improves them very much.'* 


4s : The Davey Men Go South For 
wee i é i The Winter Campaign 


Tree surgery cannot be practised at the North 
during the rigors of winter, As soon as cold 
weather comes, therefore, the Davey experts move 
southward. In the milder climate they can work 
f without interruption, and, in fact, to better 
advantage than in summer. Routes for the 
*. winter campaign are now under consideration, 
and southern home owners who wish their trees 
treated this winter are invited to write at once 
for full particulars. Tell us how many trees 
‘| you have, what kind and where located. We may 
be able to favor you with their inspection without 








e je 
A booklet on Tree Surgery free to every person 
| who writes us. 


_ THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 
1710 Larch Street, KENT, OHIO 





(Operating the Davev Institute of Tree Surgery) 
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same purpose. With a diagram of these 
printed on the brain he had full command of 
the phrases which his excogitation had 
attached to them, and which embodied the 
ideas in perfect form. He believed he had 
been particularly fortunate in his notion for 
the speech of that evening, and he had worked 
it out in joyous self-reliance. It was the 
notion of three tramps, three deadbeats, 
visiting a California mining-camp, and im- 
posing themselves upon the innocent miners 
as respectively Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The humor of the con- 
ception must prosper or must fail according 
to the mood of the hearer, but Clemens felt 
sure of compelling this to sympathy, and he 
looked forward to an unparalleled triumph. 

But there were two things that he had not 
taken into account. One was the species of 
religious veneration in which these men were 
held by those nearest them, a thing that I 
should not be able to realize to people remote 
from them in time and place. They were 
men of extraordinary dignity, of the thing 
called presence, for want of some clearer word, 
so that no one could well approach them in a 
personally light or trifling spirit. I do not 
suppose that anybody more truly valued 
them, or more piously loved them, than 
Clemens himself, but the intoxication of his 
fancy carried him beyond the bounds of that 
regard, and emboldened him to the other 
thing which he had not taken into account, 
namely, the immense hazard of working his 
fancy out before their faces, and expecting 
them to enter into the delight of it. If 
neither Emerson, nor Longfellow, nor 
Holmes had been there, the scheme might 
possibly have carried, but even this is doubt- 
ful, for those who so devoutly honored them 
would have overcome their horror with 
difficulty, and perhaps would not have over- 
come it all. 

The publisher, with a modesty very un- 
grateful to me, had abdicated his office of 
host, and I was the hapless president, fulfilling 
the abhorred function of calling people to 
their feet and making them speak. When I 
came to Clemens I introduced him with the 
cordial admiring I had for him as one of my 
greatest contributors and dearest friends. 
Here, I said, in sum, was a humorist who 
never left you hanging your head for having 
enjoyed his joke; and then the amazing 
mistake, the bewildering blunder, the cruel 
catastrophe was upon us. I believe that, 
after the scope of the burlesque made itself 
clear, there was no one there, including the 
burlesquer himself, who was not smitten with 
a desolating dismay. There fell a silence, 
weighing many tons to the square inch, which 
deepened from moment to moment, and was 
broken only by the hysterical and blood- 
curdling laughter of a single guest, whose 
name shall not be handed down to infamy. 
Nobody knew whether to look at the speaker, 
or down at his plate. I chose my plate as the 
least affliction, and so I do not know how 
Clemens looked, except when I stole a glance 
at him, and saw him standing solitary amid 
his appalled and appalling listeners, with his 
joke dead on his hands. From a first glance 
at the great three whom his jest had made its 
theme, I was aware of Longfellow sitting up- 
right, and regarding the humorist with an air 
of pensive puzzle, of Holmes busily writing 
on his menu, with a well-feigned effect of 
preoccupation, and of Emerson, holding his 
elbows, and listening with a sort of Jovian 
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memory which saved him in those later years 
from so much bother. Clemens must have 
dragged his joke to the climax, and left it 
there, but I can not say this from any 
sense of the fact. Of what happened 
afterward at the table where the immense, 
the wholly innov nt, the truly unimagined 
affront was offered, I have no longer the 
least remembrance. I next remember being 
in a room of the hotel, where Clemens was 
not to sleep, but to toss in despair, and 
Charles Dudley Warner’s saying in. the 
gloom, “Well, Mark! Youw’re a funny fel- 
low.” It was as well as anything else he 
could have said, but Clemens seemed unable 
to accept the tribute. 

I stayed the night with him, and the next 
morning, after a haggard breakfast, we drove 
about and he made some purchases of bric-a- 
brace for his house in Hartford, with a soul as 
far away from bric-d-brac as ever the soul of 
man was. He went home by an early train, 
and he lost no time in writing back to the 
three divine personalities which he had so 
involuntarily seemed to flout. They all 
wrote back to him, making it as light for 
him as they could. I have heard that 
Emerson was a good deal mystified, and 
in his sublime forgetfulness asked, Who 
was this gentleman who appeared to think 
he had offered him some sort of annoyance? 
But I am not sure that this is accurate. 
What I am sure of is that Longfellow, a 
few days after, in my study, stopt before 
a photograph of Clemens, and said, “Ah! 
He is a wag,” and nothing more. 

Holmes told me, with deep emotion, such 
as a brother humorist might well feel, that 
he had not lost an instant in replying to 
Clemens’ letter, and assuring him that there 
had not been the least offense, and entreating 
him never to think of the matter again. ‘“ He 
said that he was a fool, but he was God’s 
fool.’”’ Holmes quoted from the letter with a 
true sense of the pathos and humor of the 
self-abasement. 

To me, Clemens wrote a week later, “It 
doesn’t get any better; it burns like fire.” 
But now I understand that it was not shame 
that burnt, but rage for a blunder which he 
had so incredibly committed. That to have 
conceived of those men, the most dignified 
in our literature, our civilization, as imper- 
sonable by three hoboes, and then to have 
imagined that he could ask them personally 
to enjoy the monstrous travesty, was a break, 
he saw too late, for which there was no repair. 


Yet the time came, and not so very long], 


afterward, when some mention was made of 
the incident as a mistake, and he said, with 
all his fierceness, “ But I don’t admit that it 
was a mistake,” and it was not so in the minds 
of all witnesses at second hand. The morn- 
ing after the dreadful dinner, there came a 
glowing note from Professor Child, who had 
read the newspaper report of it, praising 
Clemens’ burlesque as the richest piece of 
humor in the world, and betraying no sense 
of incongruity in its perpetration in the 
presence of its victims. I think it must 
always have ground Clemens’ soul, that he 
was the victim of circumstances, and that if 
he had some more favoring occasion he could 
retrieve his loss in it, by giving the thing the 
right setting. Not more than two or three 
years ago, he came to try me as to trying it 
again at a meeting of newspaper men in Wash- 
ington. I had to own my fears, while I 
alleged Child’s note on the other hand, but in 
the end he did not try it with the newspaper 
men. 
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THE HOWARD WATCH 


Bhere will be no more Howards as 


my. 
les low as $37.50, except the limited 


’ number now in the dealers’ hands. 
4 The increasing demand for our better 

watches compels us to stop making 
this grade and concentrate on the finer movements. 

On February Ist, of this year, we had to discontinue the 
$35.00 Howard as we announced at that time, and on June 
15th we made the last of the $37.50 quality. These are 
both excellent watches. 

The $35.00 watch sold out so fast that many people 
were disappointed. They didn’t see the jeweler soon 
enough. It will be the same with the $37.50 if those who 
desire them do not act quickly. 


See your jeweler at once, there will never 
be another Howard made at $37.50 


This watch is 17-jewel single roller escapement, tested 
in its case at the factory—adjusted to three ‘positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism—in hunting case only. 

-We wish it clearly understood that this is not a raise in 
price of Howard watches. It means that we have to in- 
crease our production of the finer watches and we can't do 
that by hurrying the work. In 65 years of watch making 
history a Howard has never been slighted. 

Every year there are more men who want to own a 
Howard—never quite enough to go around. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the factory and a 
printed ticket attached. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a Howard watch. No 
jeweler can charge you more than the printed ticket calls for 
and the Howard is always worth. that price. 

Talk to the Howard jeweler in your town—he is a- 
good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Without $100 Boor 


i IT FITS 
| ANY SPACE 


On Approval.Freight Paid 
& 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST” by over 50,000 Users 
. Bros LUNDSTROM CASES are made under our own patents, in our own fac- 
tory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That 
i is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a 
Lundst Secti 1 Book you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are getting an article which time and experience have proven & 
wonderful success. Our Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of un- 
divided attention to this one line of manufacture. Book sections have non- 
binding. ‘isappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in Solid Golden 
Oak. Oth.: styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Write for New Catalogue No. 23 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 
New York Office: 372 Broadway 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Modern Strategy —“Do you think airships 
could be used effectively in warfare?”’ 
“They might,” replied the skeptical per- 
son, “if we could provide the airships and 
induce the enemy to go up in them.” —Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Grow 

Chestnuts 
Like This 
For Profit 





Covers a Sc. piece. 
Whether you have one acre or a hun- 
dred, you can get bigger profits per acre 


ihe Directions Wanted.—In a time of distressing 
mm sagt drought a harassed amateur agriculturist 
aes A An iD stept into a shop to buy a barometer. The 
shopman was giving a few stereotyped in- 
structions about indications and pressures, age ; spreading boughs, clean trunk; stateliness; i 
when the purchaser impatiently interrupted munity from arasitic blight— ; dead 
him. i Li god See hove | en combined and devel- 
“Yes, yes,’ said he, “that’s all right, but | perfection in the new ee ee ee 
what I want to know is, how do you set the S 0 B E R p A R 
thing when you want it to rain?’”— York- AGON 
shire Post. Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 
A single crop, Fall of 1909, brought $33,000 ( 5,500 
A Knowing Sexton.—Economy is the watch- only 8 yeare old. oo 
word at Rushville. The sexton of the city Bae only large sweet chestnut in the world. 
os: ‘ a ear- a 5-year old tree grew 500 
cemetery raised enough oats in the grave-|§ bursin one year. The nuts average 1 to 2 inches in 
yard this year to keep the fire team in feed |} ‘iameter—and 3 to 5 nuts in a bur. 
for the entire winter.—Canton, Ill., Register. 


from Sober Paragon Ch 
Guus yeu couhe sem oe estnuts than from any other 


ardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; luxuriant foli- 





How many times you 
have wished for a small 
portable table for card 
playing, for serving tea or 
sewing. Here is the table 
you need—the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 


Folding Table 


Just right for cards. Useful for num- 
berless purposes. It can be carried 
about from room to room, folded or Tired Out.—‘“Is the first edition of your 
unfolded in an instant. Takes up novel exhausted yet?” 
no room when not needed. Made also “No. Why?” _ 
in dining table sizes. mie é 


The Peerless Folding Table stands 
firm locked by a rigid, steel brace 
It is light—a child can carry it—but 
strong enough to 
support a half ton. 


United States Pomologist G. B. Brackett, sa 
. B. Br ys 

‘* The Sober Paragon comes the nearest in quality to 
the native chestnut of any of the cultivated varieties 
t I have examined. It is of large size, fine 

rance and excellent flavor.” 
estimony from growers, commission merchants, 
Forestry Experts, etc., given in our free booklet, 
together with prices and particulars, 
We own exclusive control 
of the Sober Para- 
gon. Thiscopy- 
righted metal seal 
is attached to every genu- 
ine tree when shipped. 


Write today for the booklet. 


OTHER NUT TREES, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Roses, Shrubs, etc., 
fully described with prices in our new, 
handsomely illustrated General Cat- 
alogue. No matter what you may re- 
quire for Fall or Spring planting (nut, 
fruit, ornamental trees or decorative 
plants), write for this free catalogue. 


GLEN BROS. Glenwood Nursery, 
44th year. “Desk W,” ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


More to be Pitied.—Tramp (to lonely spin-|§ *”. 
ster)—“ Come, Missus, arst yer ’usband if ’e 
ain’t got a old pair o’ trousers to give away.” 
SpinsTeR (anxious not to expose her 
solitude)—“ Sorry, my good man, he—er— 
er—never wears such things.’”’—Punch. 










“T thought it might be from standing so 
long on the counters.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Against Orders.—“‘If you refuse me, Miss 
Gladys, I shall get a rope and commit 
suicide.” 

“No, Colonel, you must not do that. 
Papa said distinctly he would not have you 
hanging about here.” —M. A. P. 


WATROUS 


LIQUID SOAP 


Round and square 
models, felt, leather- 
ette or natural wood, 
three-ply veneer top. 


Write for catalog 
and name of dealer 
in your town who 
can show you Peerless 


Folding Tables. 









































An actual photograph —eapROM-ARCHARENA CO., . ; 
12ib. Peerless Table 166 Rowe Sr., 
Supporting 1002 Ibs. Lupmeton, Micu., is 
* Makers of the lar Carrom and yf Par me 








Archarena Game Boards. 


Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
maree. and ail papers ros documents. Niagara Clip Ca. N.Y. 


Convenience’’ 
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liquid soap fixture on the market. 


Biltmore Nursery Hardy Garden 
Flowers Will Thrive in YOUR 


‘“‘Permanent Garden” 









50 times the strength 


of ordinary perfume. Real flower 
perfumes in the most concentrated 
form. Free from alcohol. In hex- 
agonal bottle, elongated stopper from 
which to drop the perfume. 

The finest perfume science ever pro- 
duced. One drop diffuses the odor 
of athousand blossoms. A drop upon 
the handkerchief or lingerie lasts for 
weeks. Packed in polished turned 
wood box. Can be carried in handbag. 

8 odors— Rese, Violet, Lily of the 
Valley. $1.50 bottle, druggists or 
mail. Money returned if this is not 
the finest perfume you ever used. 

PAUL RIEGER 
205 First Street, San Francisco 
Miniature botile 20c in stamps or 

‘ “a silver if you name your druggist. 

EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE 








Provides the safest, most cleanly sanitary, convenient 
and economical way of using soap. Prevents spread of 
disease by providing clean, sanitary, untouched liquid 
soap for each user—impossible with cake soap. 

The Watrous Liquid Soap Fixture consists of nick- 
eled bracket and crystal container for soap. Aslight 
pressure on lower part of fixture delivers a fix 
quantity of liquid soap direct to the hands. Does not 
tip like other fixtures and no dust, dirt or germs can 
reach soap. he Watrous is simple, ornamental, 
easily attached. Made in various styles—all low in 
gee for Homes, Offices, Clubs, Hotels, Factories, 

ablic Institutions, etc. 


Watrous Liquid Soap is made of highest quality pure 


vegetable oils. Unequaled for facial use- 


The hardy plants of Biltmore Nursery will help 
you to realize that desire of yours for a lower 
garden, next year and every year, if set out this fall. 

Here on the high plateaus of the Southern Alle- 
ghanies is the natural home of hardy flowering 
plants. Our vigor of soil, and extremes of temper- 
ature, combine to develop the utmost hardiness. 

Fall Pianting of Hardy Flowers—and WHY 

The custom of planting the hardy things in the 
fall, instead of waiting until spring, is an excellent 
one, and an increasing number of flower-enthusiasts 
are learning its benefits. In the fal], while the soil 
is still warm with summer’s sunshine, and rich 
with the Gecering vegetable matter of the growing 

Aaa 





and beautifies. 
Sent FREE — Illustrated descriptive booklet 
**The Modern Soap Convenience.’’ Write today. 


THE WATROUS CO., 1256 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Towel Supply Companies Write for our new 
interesting proposition. 


y garden plants can get a good start. 





New Biltmore Book Free on Request 

“Hardy Garden Flowers" is a 64-page book, hand- 
somely illustrated throughout from photographs of 
Biltmore hardy plants. It is too costly for genera 
distribution, but we will gladly send a copy upon re- 
quest to anyone who loves the hardy plants and 
expects to purchase this fall or next spring. 

BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 809, Biltmore. N. C. 
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~* Nelson’s Large 
. Trees and Shrubs 


Save You Years 


We have spent years—years that we can now 
save to you—in perfecting our stock of trees 
and shrubs. In our nurseries we have a great 
quantity of specimens like those shown in the 
two left-hand pictures. These will quickly trans- 
form a barren place into one of beauty and finish 
which heretofore it has required a generation to 
obtain. Examples of the results quickly produced by our 
shrubs and trees are shown in the two pictures at the right-hand side. 















Trees that will give 
shade and comfort 
from the time they are 
planted ; treat ane 
4 so strong an riity 

of Big Trees that the shock of 
transplanting will not 

check their growth; trees that will immediately 
add the finishing touch of beauty to your home 
grounds; trees that it would take many years to 
equal if you started with 
the small sizes so 
common. 


‘Tek BIG Trees 
Thousands 


















You May Have Your Home 
Grounds Complete 


About as soon as your home is finished—by planting 
Nelson’s immediate-effect trees and shrubs, both de- 
ciduous and evergreen. They tog you pleasure and 
service—and will be none the less of benefit to pos- 
terity. You will also be surprised to learn how rea- 
sonably we sell them in comparison with the standard 
sizes of the trade. You will actually save money b 
purchasing our large mature trees and shrubs—it will 
cost you a great deal more to grow little fellows to the 
same size than the difference between what you pay 
for them and our prices for very much larger ones. 





Our Book Free If You Live in 500 Miles 


We have develo: 


] our specialty of big, strong trees and 
shrubs especially for the benefit of planters in our im- 
mediate territory—the Mississippi Valley and the 
basins of the Great Lakes. To any home owner 
within 500 miles of Chicago, therefore, we will 
gladly send our new book, “Landscapes With- 
out Waiting,” tree of charge. We must ask 
ersons further away to remit 5o cents for it, 
owever, but the amount will be rebated on 
first order. If you live within 500 miles and 
own your own home, write us today for 
free copy of this helpful book. 


Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
885 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Shrubs that have been 
propagated ot grown 
expressly for this pur- as 

pose; iy hee that ave Landscapes 
the pedigree, size and ° ese. 99 
vigor. required to_pro- Without Waiting 
duce immediate effects; 


shrubs which will at once make your lawn or yard 
pleasing tothe eyeand refreshing 

to the body; shrubs 
that are not affe -t- 
ed by trans- 
planting. 


Shrubs for REAL 























If your dealer hasn’t 
“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


it will pay you to send to the 
factory for them—they’ re the 
best shoe laces ever made for 
high shoes, and stand astrain 
of 200 lbs. to the foot with- 
out breaking. 

Give your dealer a chance first, but 
if he hasn’t them don’t take a substi- 
tute. Send 10 cents to us and geta 
pair of these unequaled laces—neatest, 
strongest, longest-wearing. 

Guaranteed 6 months 


Black or tan in four lengths for men’s and women’s 
high shoes. Write for booklet showing complete line. 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. E. Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the famous. Nufashond 
Silk Oxford Laces and Corset Laces 








CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


September 12.—80,000 soldiers of the French 
Army, with an auxiliary of airships, begin 
military maneuvers on the Channel coast. 


September 13.—It is announced at The Haguethat 
as no appeal has been made from the award 
in the Newfoundland fisheries case the decision 
has become irrevocable. 

Viscount Arasuke Sone, Japanese Privy Coun- 
cilor and former Resident General in Korea, 
dies in Tokyo. 

An announcement from Washington states that 
R. O. Marsh, secretary of the American legation 
at Panama, is relieved of his duties and Charles 
Campbell, third secretary of the American 
Embassy at Tokyo, succeeds him. 


September 14.—Zeppelin VI. is destroyed by fire 
at Baden-Baden. 

September 15.—The Finnish Diet reassembles 
and reelects President Svinhufvud, who makes 
a speech urging resistance to Russian attacks 
upon Finland’s autonomy. 


Domestic 


September 9.—Democratic members of the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot Investigating Committee make 
ublic a report of their findings in piteneancin: 
tepresentative Madison, insurgent Republican, 
makes a separate report. 
Solicitor-General Lloyd M. Bowers dies suddenly 
at Boston. | 
It is announced at Beverly, Mass., that President 
Taft has called a Cabinet meeting for Septem- 
ber 24 at Washington. 


September 10.—Governor Patterson of Ten- 
nessee resigns his candidacy for the Democratic 
renomination. 

United States Senator Lorimer resigns from the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago. 
Ralph Johnstone breaks the American record 
for duration of flight, by flying 63 miles in 2 
hours and 3 minutes. 


September i1.—The Department 

ashington announces that it regards the 

fisheries award by the Hague tribunal as a 
substantial victory for the United States. 


September 12.—At the Maine State elections, | 
Colonel Plaisted, the Democratic ‘nominee, is | 
chosen governor, carrying with him nearly all | 
the Democratic ticket and a majority in the | 
Legislature. 

The Federal Grand Jury in Chicago indicts ten 
high officials of the Swift, Armour and Morris 
meat-packing companies for conspiracy in 
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20 DOWN 10” PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
Lyon’s Diamonds are guaran 
teed perfect blue-white. A 
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‘Tiles 


FOR THE BATHROOM 


*Mosteverybody admits the super- the subject. The importance of 
iority of tiles for a bathroom just _ tiles, the kinds to use and the cost 
as they admit the superiority of are all fully covered. Send for it, or 
porcelain tubs and open plumbing. rather send for all our tile books. 
The fact that tiles are not always The set is free. The others are: 

used is mostly due to a mistaken 
idea as to the cost. Our booklet, 
‘Tile for the Bathroom,”’ will give 
you some valuable information on 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS, 1219 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


TTI LE 





‘*Tiles on the Porch Floor ”’ 
** Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’’ 
**'Tiles for Fireplaces’’ 
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Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


Used by the best riders of all countries, 
invented thirty years ago and improved 
every year since; ideal for gentleman or 

lady rider and a scientific fit for the mount. 
Illustrated catalogue free—describing the 
several styles of W. hitman Si idles and everything 
Sc “* Saddle to Spur. 
ehlbach Saddle Co. 104 Chambers St., New York City | 


For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid _ Substitutes 
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icians. _Catalo; LOMBARD, 
Ba HBiNa CO.,118 4 famree St., Lynn, Mass, 


100 FOR .15 CENTS 


Send 16 cents to the Niagata'Clip Co., New Yor d 
will receive asample box of the celebrated & me eed 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 











Because one varnish cannot give perfect satisfaction on everything 
is the reason why over 300 different ““P & L” Varnishes are made— 
each the = hy special purpose, 


Interior Work— Preservative Varnish is best, except for Sours. Never 
blisters, cracks nor turns white. Water will not affec 

Exterior Work—“‘P & L’’ Spar Finishing Varnish is the ac durable pro- 
tection for all outdoor woodwork and marine use. Weather-proof, 
sewerage "+ and salt-water-proof. 


9 9 White Enamel Work—calls for Vitralite, which is moist- 


ure-proof, never turns yellow and fasts. 


F L..¢ 
VARNISH 


is tough, elastic, water-proof and heel-proof. 


Send for Free Sample Panel Finished with “61” 


Test it with hammer or heel. It will prove that ‘’61”’ is the only varnish 
you will have on your floors. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOKS—** Decorative Interior Finishing,"’ which 
gives valuable pointers for the home, and ** The Finished Fioor,” which 
telis how to care for floors 


If your dealer hasn’t the ““P ¢: L”’ Varnishes you want, send to us. 


PRATT & LAMBERT- Inc. VARNISH MAKERS 61 YEARS 


N.Y. In Canada address 45 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, On! 
FACTO ORIES: NEW W YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BRIDGEBURG . CANADA ‘DA LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in St. Louis and San Francisco 
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September 13.—Six Republican members of the 

allinger-Pinchot Investigating Committee meet 

in Chicago and issue a statement denouncing 

the recent action of the Democratic members 
of the Committee. 


September 14.—The crop reporter of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the world’s 
wheat yield has fallen short of last year’s record. 
The Independent Democrats of ) vedi in 
convention, indorse Captain Hooper, the 
Republican candidate for governor. 

The Connecticut Republican State Convention 
nominates Charles A. Goodwin of Hartford 
for governor. 


egy ee oe 15.—It is reported that a letter written 

- by Charles D. Norton, Secretary to the President, 
made public at Beverly, Massachusetts, says 
that. President Taft will give Federal patronage 
to regulars and.progressives alike. 

At the New Jersey Democratic State Conven- 

tion President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton 
is nominated for governor. 


ReEcENT Census RETURNS. 








POPULATION. Per 
cent. 
in- 
1900. jcrease. 








Amsterdam, N. Y : 49 
Atlantic City, N.J..:.. 4,461 s 59. 
Batavia, N.Y. 21 
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Boston, Mass 
Cleveland, oO. 
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Corning, N. Y. 
rtland, N 
Dayton, O. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Plattsburg, N. Y. ..... 
Port Chester,N. Y. ... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Rome, N. Y 

Saratoga Springs, N. 
Springfield, I 

Utica, N Y 
Watertown, N. Y 
Watervliet, N. Y. ; 
White Plains, N. Y. ...] 15,949 
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I make over three 
thousand styles of 
glass for electric 
lights. 

- For my “Pearl 
Glass” lamp chim- 
neys which bear 
s} my name I ‘make 

meee“ the best glass ever 
put into lamp chimneys. It is 
tough, of perfect transparency, 
and won't break from heat. 

My lamp chimney book tells 
you the right chimney to get for 
any burner. It is free. 


MacsBeTu 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 
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No. 3129—Flanders 
Style Sofa 


Upholstered Furniture Value 


Karpen Uphelstered Furniture has for years been the 


The Standard of 


standard of comparison for all furniture value. Karpen 
construction is famous—Karpen style unequaled. ou 
can have exact reproductions of the famous furniture 
periods or original designs that essentially suit the re- 
quirements of the modern home. | 

Yet Karpen style, Karpen quality and 
the Karpen unlimited guarantee cost no 
more than you must pay for unknown 
kinds. 


Look for the Name of Karpen 


It is stamped on every piece— 
your assurance of the best ma- 
terials, the most skillful work- 
weanehip, It insures you against 
faults in construction, guaran- 
tees you Karpen Genuine Leather 
—oil tempered springs, the kind 
specified by the United States 

overnment—hair filling. The 
eplit, leather 60 commons a 
excelsior, any and all haphaza 7 
methods, are never found in the aa rig 
Karpen factory. The Karpen 
name and trade-mark area binding guarantee that covers 
every piece. 


Send for Free Karpen Style Book A Y 


for a reliable guide in the selection of correct furniture. 
72 pages—each a foot and four inches deep and nearly a 
foot wide—show over 500illustrations of Karpen Furniture, 
all reproduced from actual photographs. artistic in- 
teriors designed for us 7 leading decorators; illustra- 
tions in colors of beautiful woods and leathers. It shows 
you how to judge furniture values, how to detect fraud, 
makes you a ccmnnstens, furniture critic, and it gives you 
Karpen prices. ith this free book we will give you the 


No, 8967—Modern 


name of a dealer whom we authorize to give you a special 


Karpen 


discount. Write today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NKW YORK 
20 Sudbury Street, BOSTON 
1,829 Karpen pieces have been used in 
furnishing the new United States Senate TRADE MARK 

office building throughout. Karpen furniture was specified 
in competition with the manufacturers everywhere. (37) 


Guaranteed 
Upholstered 


Furniture 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
‘correct use of words,the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

“J. L.,”’ Chicago, Ill—‘‘ Please state whether the 
words duty (a moral obligation) and duty (an as- 
sessment on imported merchandise), are traceable 
to the same root. Have they any connection with 
the Italian word dogana and the French word 
douane,} both meaning a custom-house, or an 
office in which customs are collected? 

The derivation of the word ‘‘duty’’ may be 
traced as follows: ‘‘Duty,” from ‘“‘due,’’ derived 
from the French du, the original past participle of 
devoir, a form of the present infinitive of the Latin 
debere, to owe. Debitum, the participial form of this 
Latin verb, is defined as ‘‘what is due, debt, duty, 
obligation,” which clearly indicates that the two 
different meanings of the word ‘‘duty”’ are traceable 
to the same source, as both ideas are incorporated 
in the Latin root. The words dowane and dogana 
have no connection with this etymology, as they 
both have their source in the Arabic language in an 
old form and an original meaning of the Persian 
word devan, from which is also derived our present 
word ‘‘divan.”’ 


“C. S.,"" Newark, O.—'‘ Kindly state which is the 
better expression: ‘The price was cut in half,’ 
or ‘The price was cut in two’.” 

Assuming that the reduction in price is exactly 
one-half, J. D. Quackenbos’s ‘‘ Rhetoric” states 
on this point, that,‘‘it is impossible to cut a thing 
in half; say, in halves. Cutting in two implies that 
two pieces result from the cutting.’’ As the former 
expression might also be construed to have this 
meaning, a preferable construction of the sentence 
submitted would be, ‘‘The price was reduced one- 
half.” 


“G. M. A.,”’ Seattle, Wash.—' Please explain 
the meaning of the word ‘sabotage’ in the sentence, 
‘The soldiers have been accused of recreancy and 
sabotage and the discipline of the army over and 
over again disparaged.’”’ 

The French word ‘‘sabotage’”’ has recently come 
into English use, and is defined as ‘‘the act of in- 
tentionally producing bad work,’’ hence, by ex- 
tension, is here probably applied to neglect or non- 
performance of duty. 


“W. E. G.,”’ Braddock; Pa.—Please give the 
construction of the word ‘what’ in this sentence 
which appears in ‘Les Miserables: ‘What time the 
afflicted, the sick, and the needy left him, he gave 
to labor.’”’ 

The use of the relative what is explained as follows 
by Goold Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of English Gram- 
mars’’: ‘‘ What is sometimes used both as an ad- 
jective and as a relative at the same time, and is 
placed before the noun which it represents, being 
equivalent to the adjective any or all, and the 
simple relative who, which, orthat.”” Inthe sentence 
submitted, the phrase ‘‘what time’’ is therefore 
equivalent to the construction ‘‘ Any time that the 










All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any. 
where at {to i M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply'on Priee. 


B= TYPEWRITERS maxes 


Shipped with privilege of 
~ PP examination. €@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


L Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 


afflicted, the sick, and the needy left him, he gave 
to labor.” 


“J. T. Z.,”” Walston, Pa.—‘‘ Are the verbs used 
correctly in the following sentence: ‘All that is 
needed to set matters aright are a few sweet 
thoughts and a call to our better natures’?”’ 





W. L. DOUCLAS 
HAND-SEWED 
tHocess,, SHOES 

MEN'S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 ~ * 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 7” 

THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, \"% 
fit better, look better and \j 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most 
economical shoes for you to buy. 

L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer 

cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 171 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


















This sentence is an example of the figure of 
hyperbaton (transposition), in which the real sub- 
ject follows the neuter verb. The regular order of 
the words in this instance would be, ‘‘A few sweet 
thoughts and a call to our better natures are alj 
that is.needed to set matters aright,’’ and this 
construction is correct according to the ruling that 
‘‘A neuter or a passive verb between two nomina- 
tives should be made to agree with that which 
precedes it, except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by 
question or hyperbaton.” 


Pretty Thick—Nervous PassEnGER (dur- 
ing fog) —“ But surely you’re not leaving the 
bridge, are you, ( ffice.?” 

Orricrr (who has jus: been relieved)— 
“Oh, yes. It’s ro sood stopping up the-e; 
you can’t see anything.”—Punch. 





Brings out 
beauty in any ; 
wood — docsn’t make it 
_shiny—gives your floor a 
; rich deep polished finish which 
remains. It is the most satisfactory finish for 
ALL INTERIOR WOODWORK. AND FURNITURE. 
It never flakes, chips, nor becomes sticky— 
prevents heel marks or scratches. Easily 
applicd— economical. 11b., 50c. covers 
300 sq.ft, Read our book, 
“ Beautiful Floors,” treating of 


Finishing New Floors, Finishing Old Floors, 
Cleaning and Polish Care Waxed 
Floors, Kitchen, Pantry and Bathroom 


ry 





Floors, Interior Woodwork, Stopping 
‘Cracks, Removing 
Varnish, etc. 


VERY floor or bit of furniture needs 
cleaning and brightening just as 
every carpet needs. sweeping. Just go 
over it once or twice a month with a cloth: 
dampened with Brightener — then a 
clean cloth, 
FOR WAXED FLOORS. Brightener is the only 


preparation that will successfully clean and 
polish a waxed floor without removing the 


wax or injuring the finish. F L.D. 


FOR VARNISHED and SHELLACED FLOORS. 


leaves a thin refinishing coat which 
makes any finish wear about twice 
as long; Fag 4 —— Reel pate 

or scratches, qua de.) las 

about 6 months. Write today §# Samples and Book 
for booklet ** Beautiful Floors’ (Sign your name and 
i address also dealer’s name.) 





and free samples of Bright- 
ener and Old English 
Floor Wax. 
Brightener,40c. pt.,75c, 
qat., $1.35 half gal. 

2.50 gallon. 
Mention dealer’s rame. 


A.S. Boyle&Co, 

















THIS 


LACE WAIST 


98c 


150. The best value 
ever offered. Net waist 
with handsomely 
embroidered scolloped 
front frilled with lace, 
Collar and cuffs tucked 
and edged with val. 
Lined with soft sheer 
batiste. Closes invisj! ly 
in back. Either white 
or ecru, BL Aid 82 to 
44 bust, Specia. 
Price, prepaid: 98c 


FREE! 
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ae, 9 guide to New 
York's Latest Fashion 
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September Offer. 

Our ‘ Money-back’ 
Guarantee: Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
your money promptly 
ca refunded 
STANDARD MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
237 West 17th Street, New York 
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In the purchase of bonds the value of a 


banking firm to a client depends upon the 
scope and efficiency of the service rendered 
and the integrity and experience of the firm. 


Service 


The service offered by N. W. 
Halsey & Company in buying bonds 
is a system of investigation more 
complete and more thorough than 
any individual investor could afford 
toundertake. This service has been 
built up by years of experience and 
engages the best legal, accounting 
and engineering experts, so that a 
statement that a bond is recom- 
mended by this firm means that the 
purchaser can reach an accurate con- 
clusion as to its safety based on 
assured information. 

The best method of investment in 
bonds is to deal steadily with a firm 
like this, getting the cumulative 
effect of its experience. We can 
offer you just as great a variety of 
safe bonds as you could buy by deal- 
ing with a number of firms. 


Write for latest bond circular No. D-50 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds 





New York: Philadelphia : Chicago: San Francisco: 
49 WallSt. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 
eee 





HIGH-GRADE BONDS 
Yielding About 5% 


If you wish to have your money 
earn the comparatively high rate of 
interest to which it is entitled under 
conditions existing in the field of 
conservative investment, you can do 
no better than to purchase high-grade 


corporation bonds. 


The corporation bonds recom- 
mended by us are not only safe as to 
principal and interest, but have a 
good market, and should prove to be 
profitable investments. The prop- 
erties are managed by capable and 
experienced men, and the earnings 
show a large surplus beyond interest 
requirements. 


Write for our Bond Circular No. 454 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Il. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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[Gi INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE | | 


THE SEPTEMBER ELECTIONS AND 
WALL STREET 


ENERAL surprize has been exprest at 
the failure of Wall Street to record de- 
clines as a consequence of the Republican 
disasters in Vermont and Maine. On the 
morning after the Vermont election, when the 
Republican plurality fell to the lowest figures 
recorded in twenty years, active shares in 
the first few minutes declined on the exchange 
a point or so, but they slowly made up all 
the losses later in the day. On the morn- 
ing after the Maine election, when the Demo- 
crats carried the State by more than 9,000, 
and secured the legislature and, in conse- 
quence, a United States senator to succeed 
a Republican, a disaster to the Republicans 
greater than any recorded since before the 
Civil War, the market actually emerged 
from its long state of apathy and scored 
advances in practically all active stocks. 
One curious reason cited for this was the 
satisfaction of Wall Street with the result. 
From this point of view, the argument was 
that a change would really make for better 
times in the end. 

Discussing the failure of the market to 
respond either way to the Vermont result, 
a writer in The Evening Post explains that the 
news “had already been discounted by the 
seven months’ break in prices,’”’ and by the 
fact that it was no great surprize, having 
been well foreshadowed, first in the revolt 
against Speaker Cannon last March, and 
later in special Congressional elections, in 
which the Republicans met disastrous 
defeats. Wall Street had, therefore, been 
sufficiently prepared for the result in Ver- 
mont. Discussing what the financial atti- 
tude will be, should the November elections 
result in a Democratic House of Represen- 
tatives, the same writer says: 


“The change would mean political uncer- 
tainty, and it is the unknown over which the 
cautious investor hesitates. When he goes 
further, and proceeds to examine subse- 
quent probabilities, there are, from the 
purely financial point of view, two some- 
what opposite aspects to the matter. That 
there are serious dangers in an overwhelming 
victory by an opposition party, every reader 
of political history is aware. There was the 
election of 1892, when the Republican admin- 
istration was defeated by the largest popular 

lurality in twenty years, and when the 

emocrats gained both houses of Congress, 
for the first time since Buchanan’s time. 
What happened in the legislative confusion 
of the next two years, will not have been for- 
gotten; the great Democratic majority of 
1892 turned out to be utterly unmanage- 
able. It broke into factions; the House 
quarreled with the Senate and the Senate 
with the President, and the upshot was the 
well-remembered political turmoil which 
for a long time cured the people of the taste 
for ‘landslides.’ 

“But there is still another side to a possi- 
ble opposition victory, next November. 
Expiration of Senatorial terms, these next 
few years, is distributed in such a way that 
the Democrats can not possibly win the Sen- 
ate in the Congress which meets next year. 
Therefore, in case even of a sweeping oppo- 
sition House majority returned by the vote 
of November 8, Congress would divided 
during the rest of the Taft.administration. 

“Now it is the teaching of the country’s 
past experience that a Congress whose two 
chambers were of opposite political com- 
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plexion has usually been a body where hasty 
and ill-considered legislation failed to pass, 
where ultra-partizan bills were blocked by 
disagreement,. and where, nevertheless, 
vast deal of really useful law-making was 
effected. Not a little of President Cleve. 
land’s reputation for conservatism, in his 
first. administration, was due to the fact 
that the vote which elected him in 1884 left 
the Senate Republican and the House 
Democratic. Wall Street would doubtless 
like to know just where such a result would 
leave the politically ubiquitous Mr. Roose- 
velt. Probably, as the children say, it 
would have to keep on guessing. It seems 
to have made up its mind with some equa- 
nimity, however, as to where even a great 
Democratic victory would leave its other 
bugbear, Mr. Bryan.” 


THE BOND MARKET 


Some improvement in the bond market 
was at one time noted during the past 
month. It was soon followed by dulness, 
altho, says The Financial World, “there was 
no indication at any point of weakness 
denoting real liquidation.” Still, there was 
an “almost total absence of new offerings.” 
The halt in the improvement was ascribed 
to “the resumption of liquidation in the 
stock market.” Those who helped to start 
the movement for better bond prices and a 
broader market remain, however, not dis- 
couraged. Meanwhile, there has been an 
increase in bond operations outside the stock 
exchange. One hanking-house, in August, 
says the same paper, did more than “one- 
quarter as much as the whole Stock Ex- 
change.” Of the increasing bond business 
done outside the Exchange, the writer says 
further: 


“Nowadays, much more actual bond 
trading is done outside the walls of the 
Exchange than within. One representative 
house informs us that the house and its 


-branches and agents sold nearly $9,000,000 


worth of bonds in the comparatively dull 
month of August. Probably the most of this 
totai was in bonds not listed on the Exchange, 
though the sales of listed bonds sold in the 
open market constituted a very respectable 
total. 

“The house in question was so much inter- 
ested in the total of bonds sold through its 
own agency that it totaled up the sales on 
the Exchange for the month and found that 
the Exchange business in the bonds during 
the month was but $32,000,000, the lowest 
total in years. For one house to equal more 
than one-quarter of the total bond sales 
on the great Stock Exchange is a record to 
be proud of, and a rough estimate of the 
business of half a ‘dozen of the largest bank- 
ing and bond houses during the month, gives 
a total in excess of all the trading on the 
Exchange. 

“Going further, it is figured that the total 
bond business of all the really good houses 
in New York was, in the month of August, 
three or four times as great as the business 
done on the Stock Exchange. It is now true 
that when a customer of a banking or bond 
house desires to buy bonds, in the majority 
of cases, the transaction does not go through 
on the Exchange, but is conducted on that 
widening and sound open. bond market, which 
never supplies any official totals, but never- 


theless is a tremendous market in itself, and. 


in which the whole world sometimes trades. 
Most of this trading is done merely by tele- 
phone orders from one house to another.” 


By the middle of September, another start 
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toward better conditions on the Stock 
Exchange had been made. The financial 
edition of the New York Sun noted, on Sep- 
tember 14, that the increased activity of the 
day before “extended to bonds to a more 
important extent, perhaps, than to stocks.” 
Improvement in the stock market had long 
been predicated upon improvement in the 
bond market by those who base their opera- 
tions upon precedents, and “there had been 
a gratifying improvement in bonds.’”’ In 
respect to this improvement, the writer 
added that “some of the most conservative 
banking and brokerage houses are now 
unreservedly recommending purchases of 
high-class bonds, and are assuming this bull- 
ish attitude after a careful inspection of the 
public attitude toward the ‘new nationalism’ 
all over the country.” 


INERTIA IN THE STOCK MARKET 


Business on the New York Stock Exchange 
during the closing week of August and the 
first ten days of September made very low 
records. For one of the days in that period 
the record was the lowest since 1904. Ona 
Wednesday in the first week of September the 
total sales were only 157,000 shares. A 
similar record was made in the second week 
of September. One of the explanations 
given for this dulness is that the machinery 
of manipulation ceased for the time to be in 
operation. Men who asked if the dulness did 
not “portend a change,’’ were assured that 
it probably did, inasmuch as the market 
“could not become much duller and could 
not continue to be so dull forever.” As to 
the nature of the change when it comes, 
“there is no safe rule for guessing,” says 
a writer in the New York Evening Post. The 
writer accepts the dulness as “a kind of 
sequel to the August rise.’”’ He then says: 


“The last period of comparable dulness 
fell in the second two weeks of June, when 
trading shrank to 176,000 shares one day. 
When activity returned, it was on falling 
prices. Thus far in the present year extreme 
activity for ten days or a fortnight has 
invariably been followed by renewal of 
liquidation. However, there is no quality 
in dulness to produce liquidation or to fore- 
cast it, and, to the contrary, speculative 
experience is that when liquidation at length 
has run its course, the fact may be silently 
advertised by many weeks, or perhaps 
months, of inertia, as in 1904. 

as rye yp the only rule that can be said 
to hold of dulness is that it is likely to be 
of longer duration and more pronounced 
at the end of a long decline than at the end 
of a great rise. Prolonged inertia followed 
the bear market of 1903. It was not so after 
1907. Three days before the Northern 
Securities decision on March 14, 1904, a 


day’s trading on the Stock Exchange was| | 


74,403 shares, and, tho this remained 
a record, the rise which then took place 
continued for only about three weeks. In 
April and May, the weekly totals of Stock- 
Exchange trading were the lowest of the 
year. It was in May that Steel common 
sold at 83. June was still a dull month. 
The ‘bull market’ started in July, after 
four months of dulness.” 


COMMODITY PRICES HIGHER 


The downward tendency in commodity 
prices, noted a month ago, was changed in 
August to a tendency upward. Bradstreet’s 
index number for September 1 was 8.9519, 
an increase of 1.4 per cent. over the figures 
for August 1, when prices “were lower 
than at any time during the preceding nine 
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Peace and Plenty ‘| 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 





clination to look you in the eye and tell the truth. & Money is 
the counter in this game of life. And while we do not love 
Money for its own sake, we realize that it is only money that can 
ward off want, woe, wretchedness—perhaps starvation—when 
earning power is gone. And earing power, for all of us, will 
surely go some time—this we know. &” Money stands between you and the fear 
of want. When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. Also, you 
insure the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is not want that eats 
out our hearts, and renders our work nil: it is the fear of want—worry, apprehen- 
sion, uncertainty, doubt. @ Life-insurance means assurance. | believe that noth- 
ing will increase a man’s earning power so much as the feeling that he is an 
insurable proposition, and has made all snug against stormy weather, and even 
mortal shipwreck itself. Yet money in a lump sum in the hands of those not 
versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a menace. It lays them open to the 
machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also—the well meaning men of the 
Colonel Sellers class who, know just how to double it in a month. & Realizing 
these things, and to meet a great human need, the Equitable is now issuing a 
policy, which instead of being paid in a lump sum, gives a fixed monthly payment 
as long as the. beneficiary shall live, payable for twenty years in any event. It 
works either way. It will provide an income for your’ own future if you live. It. 
will provide an income for your wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, 
sister or other dependent) if you die. And if you both live, it will protect 
you both. : 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 




















For 35 years we have been paying our cust 
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the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 an@ 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE . 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


u 
which we can recommend after the most thorou 4 
reonal in Please TT 


pei ask for Loan List No. 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS ®& CO. Lawrence Kans 








Where Money Earns Most) Lo: 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


HOSKINS pita. 


912CHESTNUT ST. 














Invest in the West where highest 
interest is paid. Idaho is developing 
along solid, substantial lines more 
rapidly than any other section. Our 
opportunities for lending money pro- 
fitably are unsurpassed. 


We Pay 5%, 6%, or 1% 


on our class “C” Savings Certificates, 
according to length of time savings 
remain with us. 


Any Amounts, $25 to $5,000 


Withdrawal accommodations very liberal. 
We invite your pat stigate our 
plan insuring absolute security for your 
savings. Address inquiry today. ) 

Union Savings Building & Trust Co. 
Department B 1107 Main St., Boise, Idaho 

















Investment Securities 


]F you have funds for investment, either in 
small or large amounts, we can enable you 








to obtain the highest rate of interest consistent 
with absolute safety. Correspondence solicited. 
Realty Mortgage Bond Co. 
Capital Surplus $102,463 
ap i. . Mi 6 
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Buy Standard 


Bonds NOW 


@ Investors who have made a close study of 
financial conditions realize that they are offered 
in the present bond market a wider selection of se- 
curities at attractive prices than has been afforded 
in some years. Institutions, banks, and large 
private investors are no longer carrying high 
cash reserves, but are taking advantage of pres- 
ent conditions to place their funds in secure 
bonds affording more than the usual income 
yield. 

@ We desire to direct the attention of those 
who are contemplating the investment of funds 
to the above fact, and suggest that most safe and 
profitable water works, electric traction, hydro- 
electric, railroad, and other public utility bonds, 
little affected by financial depressions, may be 
purchased with particular advantage at this time. 
The published earnings of such companies, 
together with the semi-public nature of their 
business, afford ample opportunity for accurate 
judgment of the security behind each bond. 

@ Write to us to-day for circulars describing 
several bond issues, which we recommend as 
being suitable for investment at thistime. The 
man whowishes to invest $100 is given the same 
careful service as the large investor. It is the 
success of its clients, both large and small, that 
has built up the business of this house. SINCE 
ITS ORGANIZATION THERE HAS 
NEVER BEEN A DAY’S DELAY IN 
THE PAYMENT OF EITHER PRINCI- 
PAL OR INTEREST ON ANY BOND 
IT HAS SOLD. 

q We have recently published two new book- 
lets, ‘‘Quick Assets for Business Firms in 
Times of Financial Depression’? and ‘* The 
$100 Bond.’’ Fither of these booklets will be 
mailed to prospective investors upon request. 





Please Address Our Department F 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Investment Bankers 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
NEW YORK KUHN, FISHER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Incorporated. 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bates investments 4% to 6% Write for 


known. Yielding from Circular. 


ULEN, SUTHERLIN & CO. 


BANKERS CHICACO 





FIRST } MORTGAGE eres 





WESTERN MORTGAGE “SECURITIES CO. « 
217 Andrus Bia Minneapolis, Minn. 











Bargains in Bonds 





Statistics show that many bonds have 
now reached the low prices of 1907 


Comparison of Present Prices 


with the range for several years is 
shown in our special circular 111 L 
Free on Request 


Bigelow & Company 


49 Wall St. BANKERS New York 
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months.” While in a number of instances 
the advances for September 1 are ascribed 
to natural causes, “in some other cases 
manipulation may be held responsible.” 
Meanwhile, in England prices have also 
moved upward. At the end of August, they 
were .8 of 1 per cent. higher than at the 
end of July. Since June they had risen 
almost 2 per cent. Of our own figures 
Bradstreet’s says further: 


“The gain over September 1, 1908, is 13.2 
r cent., but comparison with the like’date 
in 1907 displays a rise of ony 1.3 per cent.; 


1907 was also a year of " v3 lap alae prices. 


Contrast with September 1, 
prices are now 5.6 per cent. high’ than ‘they 
“i on the former date, while they are 
r cent. above the level established 
= the same date in 1905. In short, the 
_— for September 1, this year, are the 
ss ae ever recorded on that date, and are 
nly 3 per cent. below the high point which 
was reached on January 1, this year. 
On September 1, 1901, the index number 
stood at 7.6051, the ’gain, based on the 
current figures, being over 17 per cent. 
“Breadstuffs, hides and leather, textiles 
(owing to decreases in flax and southern 
cotton ag rag and miscellaneous products 
worked lower during the period August 1 
to September 1. On the other hand, live 
stock, provisions, fruits, metals (due largely 
to a sharp rise in tin), coal and coke, oils, 
naval stores, and building-materials moved 
upward. Drugs and chemicals remained 
stationary.” 


BANKS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Beginning in one of the large depart- 
ment stores of New York a few years 
ago, there has grown up in the department 
stores of many cities a department of bank- 
ing. In some stores very considerable 
amounts are now on deposit. By means of 
such deposits, stores have been able to dis- 
pense largely with borrowing money on 
notes. Inasmuch as they pay their own 
depositors only a small rate of interest, they 
are thus able to save large amounts, because 
the interest they would pay on notes would 
be greater. 

The question has often arisen whether 
these banks ought not to be made amenable 
to banking laws. At present, it is con- 
tended that they have become “simply a 
means of borrowing from the public without 
security or legal safeguard.”’ As The Bank- 
er’s Magazine remarks, their business being 
the receipt of money on deposit and the pay- 
ment of interest thereon, the work they do 
“certainly constitutes a form of banking.” 
A test case was recently carried to the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, which decided 
that such banks actually do a banking busi- 
ness within the statute of Wisconsin. While 
stores having such banks are generally of 
well-known solvency, the court of Wisconsin 
held that this was not the question to be 
considered, but rather the question whether 
they were doing a banking business, because 
if so, they should become amenable to bank- 
ing laws. It is contended by The Banker’s 
Magazine that. “it would be the part of wis- 
dom for all the States to follow the ruling of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court.” 

Discussion of this subject has been taken 
up in England. The Economist sharply 
criticizes the mixing-up of banking and 
trading accounts, adding that, in such 
methods, “depositors are not protected by the 
many safeguards of publicity and experience 
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A FIRST MORTGAGE 
RAILROAD BOND 


TO NET 5% 


These bonds are unusually well 
secured. Construction and equip- 
mentare of the very highest character, 
Earnings show an ample margin over 
all interest charges and are rapidly 
increasing. The stockholders have 
a large cash investment behind the 
bonds. The property serves an exclu- 
sive territory of great natural wealth. 
We strongly recommend these bonds 
to investors seeking a fair income 
return combined with absolute safety 
of Principal. Send for Circular 
No. 713R containing full particulars, 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle St., CHICACO 


| 
California Investments 


‘*The Western Empire,” California’s leading 
industrial journal, authority on land opportunities, 
Orange and fruit growing, Eucalyptus ee 
all topics for investors and Home-seeke ues- 
tions answered peas os tay Established * pesreeingg rial 
offer 3 months for 10c. stamps or coin, 
THE WESTERN EMPIRE 
104 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 






































John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR “ODD LOT CIRCULAR” 





provided by an ordinary joint-stock bank.” 
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Financial Education 


to invest your savings safely. 
Whether you have $10 a month 
to save or a cash surplus of 
$100,000 to imvest, you will 
make no mistake if you buy the 
guaranteed first mortgages that 
we furnish you on New York 
City real estate. 


Back of these mortgages is 


(1) The most valuable and 
productive real estate in the 
world—New York City. 

(2) Our 26 years’ experi- 
ence lending money on mort- 
gage on New York City real 
estate. 


(3) The absolute guarantee 
of payment of principal and 
interest by the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany with its capital and 
surplus of $7,500,000. 

(4) Our guarantee of title 
with our ca " and surplus 
of $14,000, 


They Bear Interest at 45% 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been invested in guaranteed mort- 
gages in New York City and not one 
dollar has ever been lost to an invéstor. 


These mortgages are in amounts from 








amounts of of $10 per month, 

Write us about how much you might 
be willing to invest, and we will send 
you our booklet ‘‘ The Safe Way to 
Save,”’ or suitable information. 


MLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST C9 


176 Broadway 175 Remsen Street 350 Pulton Street 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN,N.Y. JAMAICA,N. Y. 
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you Do Not Need A 











The experience of our officers 
duringthe past twenty-four years 
in handling financial matters has 
constantly brought them in con- 
tact with investors in all parts of 
the country who are frank in say- 
ing that they have never found any - 
security which afforded greater 
safety than our Secured Certifi- 
cates. These Certificates yield 
6% perannum, payable poonthia,, 
quarterly or semi-annuall 
tached coupons. A First Pe as 


on Salt Lake Real Estate path 
nies each Certificate. 


Write for Booklet * F” 
Capital andSurplus $400,000.00 
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THE TRADE OUTLOOK 


Dun’s Review says that “mixt conditions 
of trade and industry” still continue, altho 
“less pronounced in productive sections 
than in distributing markets.” These con- 
ditions are shown most clearly in specu- 
lative and financial circles, “which are 
exceedingly sensitive to political influences.” 
In trade, development is uneven, but, in 
spite of the reaction, “a vast aggregate of 
business is being carried on.” The profits, 
however, are not so evident as is the volume 
of trade, margins between cost and price 
having narrowed. Conservatism prevails 
among buyers, but “there is no sign of any 
collapse of confidence.”” Crops “are turning 
out much better than was feared,” banks 
are in “a secure position,’ and there is, for 
the most part, a more optimistic feeling as to 
the near future. It is the renewal of political 
activity that chiefly makes for uncertainty 
tending to retard enterprise. Such con- 
traction as prevails in important lines now 
consists mainly in the reduction of specula- 
tion and the cutting off of transactions for 
the future. The business of supplying cur- 
rent needs is expanding. 

Bradstreet’s finds that, as a whole, a fair 
trade is being done and that collections tend 
to improve. In many Western centers, 
trade is in advance of a year ago, but else- 
where disappointment is exprest. Finan- 
cial markets are less satisfactory than com- 
mercial. Bank clearings record shrinkages. 
In one or two large cities, this is “mainly 
because of speculative dulness,’’ but outside 
these centers clearings are below last year. 
More in detail, Bradstreet’s says: 


“Developments of the week [ending Sept. 
10th] have been largely favorable, inclu- 
ding, as they have, better weather and crop 
reports, a larger distribution of fall goods 
by jobbers and retailers at most markets, 
more cheerful reports from some branches 
of the iron and steel trade, some resumption 
of textile mills, until recently shut down, 
a reduction in the number of idle cars, and 
a shading in prices of leading farm products 
due to better crop reports and larger move- 
ment, leading to the hope of a resumption 
of export trade. All these have combined 
to make for a rather more optimistic feeling 
in general trade and industrial lines, but|1 
in financial circles there is little apparent 
gain in activity or strength, owing largely 
to continuance of political activity, the rapid 
reduction of money supplies at the country’s 
banking center, and the fear of a pinch in 
supplies later, with possible effect upon 
rates. 

“The enlargement in jobbing and retail 
trade is not entirely uniform. Best reports 
come from the West, where unprecedented 
marketing of cereals at good prices helps 
trade and collections. State fairs and fall 
festivals, too, have helped to attract buyers 
and stimulate demand. There is mention 
there, too, of a reaction in the intensity of 
political interest, which is beneficial to trade 
distribution. At some southwestern cities 
house trade is ‘smaller, as buyers have 
returned home, but traveling men’s orders 
are better. On the Pacific coast there 
is more doing in trade, but collections still 
lag.” 


INVESTMENTS IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


Charles Lee Scovil has begun, in The 
Banker’s Magazine, a series of articles under 
the title, “Knowledge of Investments,” in 
which he calls attention to the important 
fact that, in times of great prosperity, “inex- 
perienced investors usually buy a large 
number of undesirable securities.’”’ He cites 
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—and No Worry 


ANY a person has invested 
money—the savings of 
years, a legacy, some extra 

funds—and even though the inter- 
est payments were met regularly, 
there was acontinual feeling of un- 
rest in the investor’s mind. 

Some vagueness, some uncer- 
tainty, some doubt about the suffi- 
ciency of the security was constantly 


cropping up. 

We offer to investors, whether 
their capital be $100, $500 or 
$10,000, an investment from which 
all elements of worry are absent, 
and on which a substantial income 
is assured. 

For twenty-eight years we have been 
supplying investors with this character of 
securities, and not a single dollar of either 
principal or interest has ever been lost 
through any investment purchased from us. 

THE BONDS WE OFFER YOU 
are first liens on improved, income-pro- 
ducing Real Estate in the heart of Chicago, 
and the margin of security in no case is 
less than ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. The security for each issue is 
a property regularly producing an annual 
income several times the maximum inter- 
est, the taxes and all other fixed charges. 

The issues are all serial in form, that 
is, a portion of the principal is paid each 
year, reducing the obligation regularly, 
but without releasing any of the security. 
The titles to the securities are guaranteed 

by a policy of Title Insurance issued by 
a Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

Furthermore, nothing stands between 
you and your security. The bonds we . 
offer are not the bonds of some holding 
company or trustee; they are the direct 
personal obligation of the owner of the 
property, and the actual real estate itself 
backs them up. 

If you have any funds to invest, write 
us to-day. ‘This will entail no obligation 
on your part. 

We will send you full particulars of 
these bonds, circulars descriptive of each 
issue, and all details of the service we 
render the investor without charge. 

Then you can study the facts carefully, 
make comparisons, ask questions, judge 
these bonds for yourself by every possible 
test. But write to-day. 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
ESTABLISHED 1882 





138 Straus Bldg., CHICAGO @) 
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PROFIT 


WITHOUT RISK 


SAFETY 


| WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


6 / 











GOLD BONDS 





@ Just consider the value of these features in 
your investment. A-R-E Gold Bonds pay 
6% interest, and are based on the actual 
ownership of selected New York City real es- 
tate which provides unquestioned security. 

@ This ample security, in turn, entails no sacri- 
fice in earnings; for New York real estate, to 
which the proceeds of our Bond sales are 
restricted, returns business profits, which we 
divide with our investors to the extent of 6%. 
This we have done without loss or delay for 
more than 22 years. 


@ A-R-E Bonds are issued in these two forms : 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


%, ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 


4 You will be interested in our plan of investment, 
ated literature and new map of New York City, 
allsent on request. Write today. 


American Real Estate Company 

Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,536, 199.47 

Capitaland Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 
Room 504 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 














In placing your funds, 

small or large, you want 

absolute safety, profitable 

interest return, and convenient 

m thods. The Franklin Society offers 
allthree. Learn aboutit. An account of 
$10 or more opened on‘or before Oct. 34 


earns from Oct. Ist. You can, however 
open an account with $1. Mailing size- 
k. Begin now or write for 
booklet J. THE FRANKLIN 
SOCIETY For Home-Build- 
ing and Savings, 


Cor. Beekman St. at 
Park Row, New York. 


“Prats 


and TRADE-MARK BUSINESS solicited from 
RESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURERS & INVENTORS 


We refer to satisfied clients of highest rating in 42 States. 
FREE BOOKLETS of real value,and trustworthy advice. 


Patent Litigation — Infringement opinions given 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 608 F St., Wash’n, D.C. 
Established Fifty Years 


Buy 1st Mortgages Now, 
BECAUSE— 
1. They are safe. 


. They produce a steady income. 
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. They are profitable because the interest is 
liberal. 
4. Interest rate is more liberal now. 
5. Liberal interest and a safe security are hard 
to find outside of Farm Mortgages. 

6. Farm Mortgages being divided into different 
classes, the best are to be had only from the 
most reliable and experienced Bankers. 
Find out who are the best Bankers and 
buy from them—look for safety first and 
then a good interest rate. 

Investigate thoroughly this Company—your 
banker can do it for you; or, we will tell 








you frankly, without any obligation on 
your part—just write us to explain to you 
any point you may wish to know more 
about, and write today for our booklet. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


\[IVNEAPOLIS TRUST (OMPANY: 


105 Fifth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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two reasons in explanation of this. The first 
is that “during such periods the cost of 
living is so very high, that investors are 
tempted to give too much thought to the 
amount of their dividends or income, thus 
neglecting to scrutinize with sufficient care 
the quality of the security.”’ Second, in such 
times the high prices that prevail for raw 
materials and manufactured products lead 
owners and managers of enterprises to believe 
they can secure larger profits, provided they 
obtain sufficient capital to extend their 
operations. Hence they resort to incorpora- 
tion, based on estimated earnings, these 
estimates often being too optimistic. When 
the inevitable decline in business comes, 
the inexperienced investor, who’has gone 
into such enterprises, finds himself the owner 
of securities from which little or no income 
is derived and for which there is absolutely 
no market. The fault of the investor here 
has been a failure to make the security of 
his investment a primary consideration. 
Investors ought always to keep in mind the 
fact that a reputable investment banker, 
with all his knowledge and experience, can 
not get for clients sound investments that 
yield more than 5 or 6 per cent. When he 
does get more, abnormal conditions exist, 
such as those which compel large and respon- 
sible corporations to pay high rates for short- 
time loans. When investors are attracted 
by advertisements in large type, they should 
first inquire if the business referred to has 
undergone scrutiny at the hands of reputable 
investment bankers. 


HEAVY RAILWAY EXPENSES 


General comment continues to be made 
in financial and commercial journals regard- 
ing the item of expenses in railway opera- 
tions. Heavy gain continues in gross revenue, 
but the tendency in net earnings is still to 
dwindle. For example, complete returns 
covering the operations for June this year 
on 90 per cent. of the railroad mileage of 
this country showed gross earnings of 
$221,050,020 as against $195,128,829 for 
June last year, or a gain of 13.2 per cent. 
Meanwhile, net earnings in June this year 
aggregated $68,923,622 as against $67,133,367 
for June last year, or an increase of only 2.6 
percent. This is declared to be “the smallest 
ratio of increase in net earnings reported 
since December last year, when there was 
an actual loss in net of 1.2 per cent.” Brad- 
street’s remarks that these figures plainly 
“show the effects of the higher wages paid 
to employees.”’ This factor, moreover, “is 
bound to continue to play an important 
part in expanding operating expenses”— 
notably so because it was not until July 1, 
this year, that the most recent advances in 
wages became operative. 

A writer in The Financial World hears, 
“on high authority, both in Wall Street 
financial and- railway affairs,” that labor 
and capital, so far as concerns the great 
corporations of the country, ‘‘ have reached 
the parting of the ways.’ By this he means 
that a “struggle for wage reductions is 
believed to be no further off than after the 
fiext election.” A violent clash, however, 
is not predicted, inasmuch as corporate 
managers believe “the logic of events. will 
convince organized labor that it cam not 
stay the reductions which are in eo 
plation.’’ The writer adds: .. 


“For a number of years, with but slight 
sinterruptions, there has been a shortage of 
skilled labor in the United States. Machi- 
nists, steel workers, and others have been able 
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First Mattiace 
6% Bonds 


Total bonds authorized and outstand- 
ing, $580,000, on Railroad, real estate 
and industrial property, valued at 
$13,000,000. Present earnings eight 
times bond interest. 


BE gn 
3 7 





Preferred, cumulative, participating stocksto 
net 7.2% to 7.8% fully participating in ex- 
cess earnings after common has received 6 / 


Particulars on request. 


Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

2 West 33d St. (at Fifth Ave.) Dept. A 
NEW YORK 














The Ever Ready 


BLAISDELL 


Paper Pencil Z 


eliminates knives, dirt, 
waste. All grades of lead, all colors 
of crayon. 


To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 

Onreceipt of ten cents we will mail two best: 
quality pencils, lead, crayon, photo, china 
marking, etc. State color or purpose used for. 


THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 
4409 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Other 





garters 

are 

heavily 

padded 

nx keep —_— 
tl es ut 
nat vi lighter 


from the 
skin. Theshape of the} any other . garter; 
Brighton metal pre-| fitted to prevent bind- 
vents it touching the | ing, or tiring 
the leg; so secure that 
the sock can neither 
25 cents everywhere | slip nor tear; pure 
silk webs—any color. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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(The Oyster Industry| 
+ adic eeeeteal see Men of NewYork, 
Boston and to this stock. 


1 =< 





From the last report made by the R.T. Commiss- 
ioners of Shell Fis , we have there were leased 
in new lands for oyster cultivation an increasin 
acreage each year since 1904. The State of R. I. 
receives over $100,000 annually from lessees of 
lands. The State receives $5 to $10 per acre. 

This industry has been largely conducted by small 
“closed” corporations. One company now owned 
by the Sealshipt Oyster System, has paid in divi- 
dends on an average of about6o% per annum since 
1904. Another about 200% dividends per annum. 

he value of the betterments, vontnn property, 
real estate, docks, oyster houses, oyster lands, etc. 
increased greatly and the value of oysters on hand 
has also increased. Both total many times the par 
value of the capital stock, The Sealshipt Oyster 
System are shippers, cultivators and growers © 
oysters and lessors of oyster lands and patented 
packages. 

(Space does not permit giving all the figures but same 
will be furnished on request.) 


SEALSHIPT 
OYSTER SYSTEM 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
with 10% Bonus of Common Stock 


No Bonded Debt 
Registrar: t Transfer Agents:~ 


Guaranty Trust Co.,N.¥. Bankers Trust Co.,N. Y.. 


A consolidation of several successful companies 
transacting business throughout the United States 
and Canada. It is the largest shipper of bulk oys-. 
r ters in the world. It owns the only trade-mark 
brand of oysters. It owns practically all the Blue 
Point Oyster Lands. ‘ 

: “e owns and controls over 27,000 acres of oyster 
ands. 

It owns and has in active service about 45,000 
ea p sealshiptors which comply with Pure 
-ood Law, and it receives a royalty for all oysters 
carried on every trip each package makes. 

It owns and leases over 7000 display fixtures. 

Over 80 shippers from Main to Texas use this system. 

It has 167 wholesale dealers and f branch distri- 
buting divisions under contract selling its oysters. 

It has about 10,000 retail dealers under contract 
to sell oysters. 

Its business has increased 29744.% since 1902-3. 

It earned 15.21% on the issued preferred stock last 





year. 

Excess of assets over liabilities $2,370,248.87, 
equal to more than the par value of the issued 
preferred and common stock. 

The balance sheet does zo¢ include Patents,Fran- 
chises, Trade Marks or Good Will. The manage- 
ment is unexcelled in the oyster industry. 

By uniting sful oyster ies and their suc- 
cessful management with the Sealsbipt Oyster System and 
its successful management we have in our ju an 
unusual working force which will result in great profit to 

every stockholder. 
; PRICE 100 YIELDING 7% 

The very interesting reports of the Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Company, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cleveland and 
of Leslie & Company, New York, chartered Public Accountants 
together with Legal Opinion, Physieal and Finaneial Condition 
of the Company are obtainable from our cirenlars Nos. 60 and 
61, sent gratis. You should seeure it, é 








(FULLER & COMPANY, New York 








FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Dictionary 
SERIES 


“By Actual Test—the Best” 

For School and Business Uses 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Uses Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
_ “The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
is wonderfully comprehensive; it is superb. 
For ordinary purposes I use at my desk an ab- 
breviation of this Dictionary, the Students’ 


Standard. 
Hon. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 
March 3, 1909 U.S. Com, of Education 


FREE 

Do not buy a dictionary until you in- 
vestigate the Funk & Wagnalls Standard. 
Send for descriptive circulars and easy 
terms of.purchase. If you will include . 
5 cents to pay wrapping and postage, we 
will also send the valuable cloth-bound 
booklet ‘* Noted Names—Who’s Who 
in History; a handbook packed with 
useful information. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pub’s 
NEW YORK 
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to dictate wage schedules of their own making | 
because their employers have known their 
places could ‘not be filled: by mem -equally 
efficient. The. automobile’ industry, ~ the 
Panama Canal, the calls from our new pos- 
sessions, and new industries at home have 
all taken away from existing domestic cor- 
porations, especially the railroads, thousands 
of men. This has gone to such lengths as to 
cripple seriously many industries which have 
been compelled to pay wages which a decade 
ago were never dreamed of by the workers. 
Labor, as its demands were met,: became 
stronger, the unions became more and more 
confident of their power, and they enlisted a 
large public opinion in their favor by point- 
ing to the high cost of living as the excuse 
for their demand. But this could not go 
on forever. In many quarters labor has 
overdone the matter and from now on there 
must be liquidation in labor as well as com- 
modities, so it is declared. Indeed, the 
liquidation has already begun, if Wall Street 
advices be correct. The. reactionary ten- 
dencies in business which began to manifest 
themselves months ago, have forced cor- 
porations to cut down their labor forees, 
and these idle men, many of them mechanics 
who quit .their railway-shop jobs for «the 
better return to be had in the auto trade, 
or other industries, are now beginning to 
slowly drift back to their old places of em- 
ployment and ask for their former places. 
They are willing to accept lower pay, too. 
“The turn against labor’ could not be 
avoided. Liquidation in things. workers 
have to buy in order to exist could not come 
without ‘affecting their own earnings. Per- 
haps when labor fully realizes the trend, 
it will. become more efficient. The tendency 
is. toward inefficiency in booming times. 
Now that the tendency has manifested its 
certain direction, it can not be turned back. 
New York corporate interests, which have 
noted all these signs, declire that this phase 
of our economie progress is one of the most 
reassuring indications of a substantial pros- 
perity to come that has yet been made mani- 
fest in this year of reaction.” 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE SPECU- 
LATION IN WESTERN LANDS 


Ralph Van Vechten, Vice-President of one 
of the large banks in Chicago, has contributed 
to Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly an in- 
forming article dealing with the present situa- 
tion in Western farm lands. He says the 





recent advancing prices are quite different 
in nature from those current in the land boom 
preceding the panic of 1893, in which boom 
were included town lots as well as farm lands. 
Such speculation as we have now is confined 
to farm lands. In 1893 there were wide- 
spread crop failures and these continued in 
following years, “resulting in the whole- 
sale foreclosure of mortgages and the wrecking 
of a number of mortgage companies.” 
The writer does not believe the recent ad- 
vance has been out of proportion to the in- 
creased price obtained for products of the 
soil. The farmer did not come into the 
market heavily until the present year, after 


high prices, which stimulated an active boom 
in farm lands, leading farmers to increase their 
holdings and townspeople to enter the market 
in a speculative way. Many farmers bought 
out their neighbors at advanced prices. 
The neighbors removed to newer lands, 
many of them to Canada. 

As a result of the large volume of these 
trades, “an enormous inflation of bank 
credits took place in the Western States.” 
In national banks alone there were shown in 
the. Western, . Northwestern,-.Southwestern, 











and Pacific States an increase in loans and 






















































SMOKELESS POWDERS 
GET THE GAME 


They Are 


““THE REGULAR AND 
RELIABLE BRANDS ” 


E. I. DUPONT DENEMOURS POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Send 20 cents in stamps for a pack of 


Playing Cards, postpaid. 


Address Dept. 0 





he had had a season of bountiful crops and | 




















COMING 
Little Talks To 
Little People 


By James M. Farrar, D.D., author of ** A Junior Congregation.” 

Dr Farrar has won the children of the Church Would 
you like to win them in the same way? Karely has any 
pastor succeeded as has Dr. Farrar in marshalling so early 
the young forces of the church in profitable Christian 
work and living. He realized that the future men and 
women of the church come from the young people—shere's 
the point. The spirit of intimacy and sympathetic friend 
ship- with which he approaches children is the source of 
his success, and his methods can be easily comprehended 
and applied by older persons who read this book. It con 
tains a Little Talk for every Sunday of the year, al being 
arranged according to the Seasons. 


Cloth, $1.20 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York and London 
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FAT THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


. TRE: See the Comfort 
e & of those wearing 

























A railway journey is the supreme test of a collar— 
ifit stands that it will stand anything. The ordinary 
collar wilts, frays, soils and stays soiled until laun- 
dered, and laundering wears, tears and costs money. 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


cannot wilt or fray, and are mate as white as 
when new with a damp cloth. Serviceable and 
suitable for persons in all walks of life, on all oc- 
casions. Not distinguishable from the best regular 
linen goods. Cut in all popular shapes and sizes, 
which is not the case with celluloid or rubber col- 
lars. Those who wear LITHOLIN save at least 
$16a year. Figure it out. 


COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 
Avoid Substitutes andImitations 
If not at your dealer's, send, giving stules, size, 
number wanted, with remittance, an? we will mail, 
postpaid. Booklet of styles free un request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO. 
7 Waverly Place New York 






























Isone of the strong soueree that has helped A - 9 
toearn the present world-wide reputaticn ( ‘Oo 
and endorsement of the Daus Improved me gain 6 


Tip TopDuplicator. Noprinter’sink ° 
as at eidiial ected bende vod See what Prof. W. R. INGE has to say in 


clothing. No expensive supplies. 100 Be H E HO M I ETI = R EVI EW for 
{en from typewritten orizinal. Sent October. 30 cents per copy; $3.00 per year. 


ae on 10 days’ trial without deposit, 

= pa Duplicator,cap size (prints Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
8X x18 inches), Price $7.50, less special discount 831¢% net 

Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg.,111 John 8t.,N.Y. 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS {tue cunx & wAgNALe 


S 


Edited by over 250 of the world’s leading philologists, 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY lexicographers, and expert authorities in every 





CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION id Rica Wiaeals See Ble would 













































































Better, neater, department of knowledge. 317,000 vocabulary terms, 
_ 5208 tab = more handy than 5,000 illustrations, 125,000 synonyms and antonyms, 
all your im-~- : 4 colored maps, ete. Cost over $1,000,000. Send for 
portant papers pis or hies 











y— = Pepepeatas. 5 
. 2s *It is the most satisfactory and most complete diction- 
100 in Each Box Sample Box I5¢ ary yet printed.’—The New York Herald, 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City | cunk & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
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SAVES THOUSANDS OF STEPS 
AND BACK-BREAKING WORK 





















































Erected in Greenlawn Cemetery, Columbus, 0. 


A Roman Classic Memorial 


The Roman Classic period is particularly 
rich in its themes for memorials. This 
modern adaptation is unusually beautiful 
in its perfectly proportioned lines. 

The bas-relief bronze portrait is inter- 
esting; while the bronze wreaths above and 
the name below it are unifying notes that 
prevent the over-accentuation of the por- 
trait, It is not alone a memorial—it is a 
thing of classic beauty. A most fitting 
tribute to a memory. 

Cannot we submit a design to you for a memo- 
rial whether large or small? Come to any of our 
offices if you can; if not, send for booklet. 


THE LELAND COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Rochester. 774 Mt. Hope Ave. Cleveland: 428 Garfield Bldg. 
Studios: Pietrasanta, Italy; 188d St., New York. 
Granite Works: Barre, Vt. 





Because the Line Comes to You 
HILL’S corms DRYER 


Holds 150 feet of line—all in easy 























reach—clothes dry quickly. Put up 
or taken down in a minute. Folds 
up and leaves the lawn clear. 


Write today for folder 16, it tells 
you all about this common sense, 
labor saving, convenient clothes dryer. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
316 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 
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discounts of $49,649,000, not including re- 
serve cities. The increase in deposits mean- 
while was only $24,320,000. For the cor- 
responding period last year, the figures were: 
Loan expansion, $29,807,000; increase in 
deposits, $55,522,000; thus reversing con- 
ditions by large figures. The explanation 
for this situation offered by every Western 
banker with whom the writer has recently 
come in contact is “the activity of our people 
in buying land both for use and speculation.” 
These figures do not include the returns of 
State, savings-, and private banks, nor of 
trust companies, “which are probably doing 
a business fully equal to the national banks,” 
To Canada a vast sum of money went dur- 
ing the early spring. The writer does not 
believe $25,000,000 to be an overstatement of 
the amount invested in March alone. We 
know, at least, that in that month 17,200 
American farmers settled in the British North- 
west, their average investments being at least 
$1,500 per person and probably very much 
more than that. The writer does not see 
how anything can stop this emigration to 
Canada, at least so long as farm products 
remain high and Canadian lands cheap. 
The movement, however, is being held in 
check by country bankers all over the West. 
A correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post, writing from Kansas City, recalls a 
similar land craze in the Middle West many 
years ago “when the newer parts of the plains 
country were opened.” He quotes a banker 
from Iowa who lived through that craze: 


“We saw farmers sell out at what were 
considered good prices and move on, and 
others took their places. But there was 
never as much money brought in as went 
out, and in the end we declined to loan even 
to our best customers. We had all we could 
do to keep up our reserves, and we found 
our deposits shrinking. It was the same all 
over Iowa, which has always been a State of 
restless farmers. We thought for a time 
that we should have a real stringency that 
would prove embarrassing, but in the end it 
all came back. The inherent wealth of the 
soil earned for us the income that replaced 
all the lost capital, and we had in the end 
another high level of deposits and of business 
prosperity. 

“This is exactly what has been happening 
all over the prairie States, and the banks that 
lost deposits during the twelve past months 
were suffering the same effects as did Iowa 
a few years ago. They will have a period of 
stress, but the money will be earned again, 
and the new settlers will be less eager to move 
on than were those who have just sold. The 
banking interests of the Middle West. will 
never be on a solid and unfluctuating basis 
until they have reached a position where 
their customers are satisfied to remain on 
the farms and ‘grow up with the country.’ 
When that time comes there will be a steady 
deposit account and less of the uncertainty 
that now affects business. The wealth of the 
soil will bring it all back.’ 


THE BUILDING RECORD FOR AUGUST 


Bradstreet’s has compiled for August its 
usual monthly record of building operations 
in large cities. Eighty-three such cities 
reported for August a total of $67,897,100 of 
expenditures, as against $55,221,337 for July, 
and $62,051,841 for August last year, or a 
gain of 22.9 per cent. over July of this year 
and of 9.4 per cent. over August last year. 
Fifty cities show increases over August of 
last year, while thirty-three show decreases. 
The large total increase this year is not well 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








THE COLLVER TOURS 
(The Best in Travel) 
SMALL SELECT PARTIES 


Round 7 World 


EASTWARD 
Oct. 


22—Nov. 5. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


ding SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including AUSTRALIA, ete. Oct. 29 


For Detailed Information Address 


The Collver Tours Company 
424 Boylston Street, Boston. 


[AROUND THE WORLD 


Small parties sailing Sept., Oct., 
d Nov. 


EGYPT and PALESTINE 


Sailing Jan. and Feb., 1911 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 




















Independent Tours 


Around-the - World 


. $618.00 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Twin screw steamers. Tickets good 
for two years. Unusual facilities 
combining every comfort and luxury. 
Cabins are roomy, airy and light. 
Every invention contributing to the 
safety of the passengers. 
Travellers’ checks - eg all over 
the world. 
Write for** Around-the- World” booklet D. 


OELRICHS & CO., 
General Agents 
5 Broadway, New York 














ROUND the WORLD 


Only 15 mem- exceptional 
bers in each interesting 
party. features. 


Nov. 19, East, with Java, $2,400—Oct. 25 and 





Free Trip to Europe or in America 


. will be given at any time 
to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn 








Nov. 8, West, $2,200—Jan. 25, East, $2,100 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 


EGYPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 
Sail in February, 1911, and enjoy the ideal 
season. Itis not too early to make prepara- 
tions. Our plans are ready. Send for an- 
nouncement. Ask for Suggested Readings 


and Maps. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD TOUR 


With . in 
srain® Christmas rome 
Nov. 26, Dec. 8. WithoutSpain, Dec. 10. Christmas 
in Rome with Spain, Nov. 26, Dec. 3. Without 
Spain, Dec. 10, Oriental Tour in January— 

Tours to all parts of Europe. Programs free. 


De Potter Tours (25) ** Biw*vokx 











ROUND THE WORLD 


Thirty-ninth annual series of Tours de 

Luxe. Eastbound from New York 

November 5, 24, 1910, January 7, 1911. 

Comprehensive Itineraries. The best in 
ravel. 


Annual Series of 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Leave from January to April, 1911 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 


Cook’s Travellers Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 














Classified 





Columns 


The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 
is the Model 11 


Remington 
Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 


Cer 
) | 


: iar ) 
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aS & 
Be ik ee 
It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it 
gives the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes 
as many copies as you want; it does everything. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
































PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 6r-p. Guide. Special offer, 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 

oks free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 
for others, Patents secured by usadvertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. Washington. 


PATENTS. IN CASH DEMAND— 
Many deals closed by our clients—one re- 
cently for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents 
that Protect. Send 8c. postage for our 3 
books for inventors. R. S$. & A. B. LACEY, 
Div. 63, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations 
Special—T wo 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
75c with order. Expert Developing, Prirt- 
ing and Enlarging. Regular price list 2c 
stamps. ROBT. L. JO TON, 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


FOR WRITERS 


. Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, Orations and essays. 
* te B, Bureau of Research, New Albany, 
nd, 


A J THOR S—Let us manufacture your 
oks. We set up, electrotype, print, bind, 
etc. Compia facilities. 
LINO TYPE-CASTING CO. 
257 WILLIAM STREET New York 


























Wx Serve You Erricientiy: Speech 


DO YOU ADVERTISE—Our Rate Book 
tells you all about advertising rates, medi- 
ums and circulation. Sent for 10c. postage. 
Worth dollars. DEARBORN ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY, 341 Dearbom St., Chicago. 





LEARN WIRELESS & R.R. TELE- 
GRAPHY.—Shortage of fully 10,000 Oper- 
ators on account of §-hour law and extensive 
“wireless”? developments. We operate under 
direct supervision of Telegraph Officials and 
positively place all students, when qualified. 
Write forcatalogue. NAT’L TELEGRAPH 
INST., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Memphig, 
Davenport, la., Columbia,S.C., Portland,Ore 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS, every make, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished ; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be returned. _ Illustrated list 
free. Agent’s discounts. ‘Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 337 B’way, New York City. 











MACHINERY 


RIFEAUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water wer—no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water so 
feet, étc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 

Rire Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York 


REAL ESTATE 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS AND CHER- 
RIES pow plentifully in the orchards on 
many of our $30 and $40 per acre improved 
farms near good townsin New York State. 
Why then pay $250 per acre for “‘prospective”’ 
apple orchard lands remote from civilization? 
For list of low-priced farm and orchard lands 
in New York and other States ask punter, 
Stocking & Co., 277 Dearborn St.,Chicago, Ill. 


FOR THE HOME 


WHY DON’T YOU serve your meats and 
fish planked for exquisite flavor, and dainty 




















Lectures, Orations, Club Papers, Arguments; 


general literary work done. Wonescthne suc- 
cessfully criticised, revised, placed. The Auth- 
ors’ Agency, 150 Manhattan Ave., New York 


service, on our “‘Ideal’’ planking sets. Beau- 
tiful Christmas A gp and different from 
ordinary. Booklet E. Ideal Plank Co., 
Kenton, Ohio. 





A Subscriber’s Service Bureau 


Have you anything you would like to sell? Is 
there anything you would like to exchange? Is 
there something you'd like to secure? If so, 
these Classified Columns offer you excellent 
opportunity. A thousand readers of The 
Literary Digest are worth more to advertisers 
than a thousand average readers, because Liter- 
ary Digest Readers are above the average. They 
represent a concentration of purchasing power. 
They are responsible and you can deal with 
them with absolute safety. No matter what 
you wish to sell—from a set of books to a 
piece of real estate—your own 235,000 fellow 
subscribers zre the most likely buyers. Write 
to-day for rates and full information. Address 
Manager Classified Department, Box 721 
Literary Digest, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
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Classified Columns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COATS OF AES my peggy bh 
searched and painted for framing. Station- 
oN ARE, wit We 5S meen ery DIES provided, heraldic authority a 
work foryou. Big pay. Send for free book- ene yg meh tie pues. NY 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- | VC0T8e ¥- , Need etoabiids 
ATE, San Francisco. 








HELP WANTED 











Wedding Invitations 
A BEAUTIFUL SHOP and Elegant Goods 
at Moderate Prices in China and Glassware 
LEARN to write advertisements by Mail, | for the Table, Sheffield Plate, Pictures, Mir- 
You can posksively earn $25 to $100 per week. | rorsand Unique Things for Bndal Gifts. Wed- 
Send for FREE pene. Page-Davis Co., ding Javicatone a Specialty. LYCETT’S, 
Dept.31, Page B orth Charles Street, Baltimore. 
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he Carlsbad 
of Ameri as 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


i i i i ne 
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Here in the beautiful valley 


So Se eS oe et ws 


sf aiid wt 


of French River—on the main line of 
the Erie railroad—1800 ft. above sea level—is 
the finest resort for Health, Rest and Recre- 


ation in the United States. 


The Vanadium is a metropolitan hotel, accomodating over 





500 guests. It is a magnificent fireproof 


brick building a veritable city in itself, with Ball Room, complete Theatre, Bow!l- 
ing, Billiards, Sun Parlors, Roof Garden, Refrigeration and Heating Plant, 
Electric Lights, Printing Office, Elevators, Telegraph, Telephones, running 


Lithia and Iron Waters, and broad, restful verandas. 


Out- t-Door Features 





through delightful country. 
Bath and Gymnasium Departments 


and gentlemen, with experienced attendants in charge for Massage, 
and Vanadium Baths and Electro-Therapeutic treatment. 
has the largest private swimming pool in the state. 








Sanatorium Department For guests in search of health, this de- 





partment offers a special and 


consist of two separate and 
complete plants for ladies 


The department 


200 acres of lawn, garden, lake, forest and parks, 
surround The Vanadium, which is built upon the 
highest point commanding a magnificent view of the valley and hills for 15 
miles. The Vanadium Golf Links are*kept up to the standard of the finest 
private country club, and tennis courts and base-ball grounds are always avail- 
able to the guests. Boating, canoeing, launch rides and fishing may be had 
in French River, as well as riding, driving or motoring over excellent roads 


Turkish 





unusual 


opportunity, with scientific medical oid, for relieving disorders of the stomach 


liver and kidneys. The Vanadium owns five f 
in addition, the marvelous 





I springs and 


Vanadium Treatment 








discovered and perfected by the eminent 
French scientist, Helouis, who has made 
the most astounding progress in the relief 
and cure ofchronic cases of Anaemia, Neur- 
asthenia, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Dyspepsia, and disorders 
resulting from defective nutrition and 
elimination. 

Helouis was the first to apply to thera- 
peutics the pecular action of Vanadium— 
Oxygen compounds which readily give off 
oxygen in its most effective state to purify 
and renew diseased cells of the body. 


Europe. 
The Vanadium Treatment is 


All correspondence will have the acre yous attention of the Vanadium 
Medical staff, and we solicit inquiries not only from prospective patients, 
but from those who seek an ideal resort yo Rest and Recreation, 


Mlustrated Booklet ‘‘B’’ on Request. 
The Vanadium, Comneiten Springs, Pa. 


== — a_i — a 


In his own sanatorium in Paris he has 
accomplished many remarkable cures, and 
his brilliant researches and work have 
brought The Vanadium Treatment to a 
state of practicability and efficiency that's 
recognized by the medical profession of 


adminis- 


tered only at this institution and under the 
direction ofphysicians who have personally 
studied with Helouis and other practicing 
physicians in Paris and London. 








The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude inthe United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
: For complete information address 
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distributed; in fact, it is accounted for by 
the immense total furnished by the one 
city of Duluth, which reported this year 
$10,197,140 as against only $266,915 in 
July, owing mainly to the filing of one 
permit to erect a steel company’s plant, 
comprizing fifty buildings, and costing in 
the aggregate about $10,000,000. With 
this amount eliminated, the gain over July 
this year would be only 5 per cent., while in 


comparison with August of last year there 


would be a loss of 6.5 per cent. Following 
is a list of cities selected from among those 
compiled by Bradsireet’s: 


Cities Auwg., 1910 Ine. Dee. 
Irom Aug., 
1909 

$424,657 Pe a 
120,415 19.2 .... 
63,500 1 
305,055 
inp ane 


July, 1919 


Atlanta, Ga . 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Bingh., N.Y. .. 
Birmingh., Ala, 
Bridgp., Coni.. . 
Cedar R., lowa 
Chattan., Tenn. 
Chicago, fit... . 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. . 
Columbus, O.. . 
Dallas, Tex. 365,000 
Denver, Col . . . 736,455 
Detroit, Mich. . 2,499,880 5 
Duluth, Minn. . 10, Hf 1403413. 
Evansv., Ind. . 000 594. 
Fort W., Ind... 312 2 ,050 294. 
Galveston, Tex. 8,035 5. 
Grand R., Mich. 186,712: &* 
Hagerst., Md. 26, 000 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Jacksonv., Fla.. 
K. City, Kans. . 
K. City, Mo... - 
Little R., Ark. 
Los Angeles, C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass... 
Macon, Ga.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minnea lis, M. 
Nashville , Tenn. 
Newark, N. ac% 
New H., Conn.. 
New Orleans, L. 
New York City 
Bronx 
Brooklyn . 
Manhattan* 
Manhattant. 
Total N. Y.C. 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Oakland, Cal... 
Oklahoma, Ok. 
Omaha, Neb 
Peoria, Ill. 
hila., Pa 
Portland, Ore. . 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va." 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sacramento, Cc, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salt L. C., Utah 
8 Antonio, z. 
~an Diego, Cal. 
San Fran., Cal. 
San José, Cal. . 
Scranton, Pa... 
Seattle, Wash... 
Spokane, Wash. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Superior, Wis.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio .. 
Topeka. Kans.. 


Troy, N. Y. 

wh’ ing, W. Va. 
Wilkesbarre, P. 
Wilmington, D. 
Youngstown,0O. 


$989,112 


84. 


st gt eka Os wF 


_ oO 


rey 620 


2,391,250 
2,391,250 

.. 6,801,975 
zs 1,198,800 
.2 12,573,620 
q 92 


2,847,495 
2,367 430 


Wee, 
~ 23-3 265, 245 


. 55, 221,337 


278, 525 


Total 83 cities 67.897, 100 eer 
* New work. 7 Alierations. 


A Case of Heredity.—With reference to an 
article entitled “The Kaiser as Tradesman,” 
which appeared the other day, an old lady 
writes to inform us that she has been told 
that, in Germany, the Kaiser’s grandfather is 
known as “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grocer. _— 
Punch. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DigEst when writing to advertisers. 








